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There are ſome errors and more omiſſions of marks in the 
analyſed paſſages, but they are ſuch as the reader will eaſily 
correct without their being particularly pointed qut to him. 
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SECTION I. 


Ar all the ſtudies; in which the moderns 
| have profited from the works of the an- 
cients, the ſmalleſt advances appear to have been 
made in that of the harmony of language; What 
remains from the ancients. on the ſubject, ſeems 
to be red, not ſo much with admiration as with 
aſtoniſhment. None ſeem to have thought of 
applying it to the conſideration of the harmony 
of their native tongue; and though many very 
learned men have taken much pains to explain 
from it the harmony of the learned languages, 
yet they have been at laſt reduced to refer many 
things to fancied powers in ancient voices and 

| B ancient 


1 
ancient ears, which really partake of the mira- 
culous. Without ſuppoſing any ſuch extraor- 
diary difference between ancient and modern, 
ſouthern and northern people, among whom the 
ſame arts and the ſame ſciences have been ſuc- 
ceſsfully cultivated, the reaſon of that ſuperior 
regard which the ancients paid to every thing 
connected with the art of perſuaſion is too ob- 
vious to need mentioning : why they ſhould have 
ſuperior ability to underſtand the harmony of 
. human ſpeech, is not ſo eaſily accounted for. The 
arts of perſuaſion have not been wholly neglected 
in modern times, and poetry has received a great 
ſhare of very ſucceſsful attention. One cannot 
therefore but wonder, that the powers of the 
harmony of language, fo univerſally felt, ſhould 
be ſo little underſtood. 


I The preſent equality of all modern nations, in 
. this knowlege, with regard to their own reſpective 
languages, ſeems, in a great meaſure, to bring to 
tte ground the ſpeculations formed on the ſup- 
| poſition of a wide difference, in the powers of 
ſenſation, between the people of the middle and 
thoſe of the ſouthern parts of Europe. It does 
not appear, that the harmony of Latin poetry is 
at all more felt, or better underſtood on the banks 
| of 
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of the Tiber and the Arno, than on thoſe of the 
Seine and the Thames, The Engliſh and the 
Italian poetry are formed on the ſame model; and 
the harmony of both directed merely by the ear, 
as if incapable of being reduced to rule. This 


circumſtance, unaccountable as it appears in itſelf, 


ſufficiently accounts for that ignorance concerning 
the efficients of the harmony of language; which 
ſeems to ſubſiſt throughout Europe. It is from 
the verſification of every language that our know- 


: ledge of the firſt Rudiments of its harmony muſt 
be acquired; For as it is much eaſier to form 


an irregular geometrical figure; in which no 
certain dimenſions or proportions are demanded, 


than a right-angled triangle, a ſquare or a circle, 


yet impoſſible to learn its properties till thoſe of 
the regular figures are firſt known, ſo though it 
is much eaſier to compoſe proſe than verſe, yet 
the harmony of a language muſt be inveſtigated 


in the regularity of the former before its pro- 


perties can poſſibly be diſcerned among the ano- 
malies of the latter. In modern verſs we know, 
that a certain number of ſyllables is neceſſary, 


and a certain diſpoſition of the pauſe: every 


thing elſe is left intirely to the ear, and in ſome 
meaſure theſe alſo. Yet we can readily perceive, 


in Engliſh and Italian poetry, a regular and agrees 
"02 | 


I 
able harmony, which evidently depends upon 
ſomething more, and ſomething more eſſential 
than the mere number of ſyllables and the pauſe. 
This has been ſo far obſerved, that ſome attempts 
have been lately made at a farther illuſtration of 
Engliſh proſody, but unſatisfactory all of them 
in the higheſt degree. 

A queſtion may poſſibly here ariſe +; ſome, 
What advantage will reſult from a farther inveſ- 
_ tigation of the harmony of our ſpeech ? Elegant 
compoſitions appeared, in every branch of learn- 

ing, long before the mode of compoſition for 
each particular branch was ſettled. Grammarians 
and critics are formed by great writers, not great 
writers by critics and grammarians; whoſe works 
tend rather to cramp true genius, which needs 
no ſuch aſſiſtance, than to enable inferior parts 
to excel. The harmony of the Greek language, 
we know, was carried to its higheſt perfection in 
the works of Homer, long before any ſyſtem of 
proſody, or indeed any proſe compoſition what-- 
ſoever, was extant: and is it now propoſed to 
teach future Engliſh poets to excel the numbers 
of Milton and of Pope ? 

This reaſoning is ſpectous and faſhionable, but 
very inconcluſive. In anſwer I would aſk, Were 
Ariſtotle, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, and Lon- 

ginus, 


E 
ginus, leſs great writers for being great critics? 
Did the ſtudy of the harmony of their reſpective 
languages nothing avail Demoſthenes and Cice- 
ro? Did Xenophon and Cæſar apply themſelves 
Jo cloſely to it without contributing any thing te 
their own fame, or to the information and de- 
light of after- times? Have later ages been moſtly 
deficient in equally great commanders, or in 
commanders who. could equally well tranſmit 
their own actions to poſterity ? Speech is more- 
over ſo noble, and fo diſtinguiſhing a gift of our 
Creator that any inquiry concerning it, merely as 
an object of curioſity, is intereſting. It is even 
diſgraceful to remain ignorant of cauſes which 
ſeemingly cannot be very deeply hidden, and 
whoſe effects are ſo obvious, ſo powerful, and of 
ſuch daily experience. We are I know in theſe 
northern climates accuſed, and even apt to accuſe 
ourſelves of a dulneſs of ſenſe, little capable of 
being affected by the powers of harmony. Nay 
ſo inclined are we to this ſclf.abuſe, that the 
writings of ſome may induce poſterity, admiring 
the mild and pleaſant climate of the ſouth of 
England, to wonder how it happened, that in the 
eighteenth century the ſun never ſhone there, 
The obſervation of Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus 
however certainly holds with us: Either verſe 
or 
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by proſe, he ſays, which is deficient in harmony, 


loſes in a great meaſure the advantage of all other 
merit. For, as the moſt excellent conceptions of 
a writer are uſeleſs to the world, unleſs he can 
expreſs them in ſuitable terms, fo the ſtrongeſt, 
moſt accurate, and moſt elegant terms will loſe 
their effect, if awkwardly connected in inharmo. 
nious ſentences.” This not only holds with us, 
but has lately been experienced in a very emi- 
nent degree. It is univerſally acknowledged, that 
for the avidity with which the tracts, not long 
ago publiſhed in the news papers, under the ſig- 
nature of Junius, were received, the author was 


chiefly indebted to the ſtrength of his expreſſions, 


embelliſhed by the harmony of his periods, 


To proceed then, Whoever has adverted ta 
the ſubject propoſed to be treated in the follow. 
ing pages, and obſerved the ſtrange contradictions 
of moſt of the modern writers who have touch. 
ed upon it, and the total inconcluſiveneſs of all of 
them, may perhaps incline to think it incapable 


of being treated with ſyſtematical preciſion. 


What diſputes will he find to have ſubſiſted 
throughout Europe concerning the harmony of 
the Greek and Latin languages ? diſputes relat- 
ing immediately indeed to thoſe languages in 

particular, 
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particular, and principally the Greek, but, in the 
end, regarding human ſpeech in general: and 
though the ſubject ſeems exhauſted, the learned 
are not agreed. If he turns to our on language, 
what contrariety of opinions, and how inconclu- ; 
five and unſatisfactory all of them? What a 
variety of contradictory anſwers may he receive 

to this ſimple queſtion, Whence ariſes the har- 
mony of our verſe? And where will he find 
complete information according to any one ſyſtem 
whatever? Some will tell him that quantity, others 
that accent, is the principal efficient of our poeti- 
cal harmony. Some affirm that there is no ſuch 
thing as quantity in our language; and moſt 
hold that what quantity we have is always deter- 
mined by accent: others again tell us that it 
ſometimes is ſo, and ſometimes not; but all are 
much at a loſs to explain this point intelligibly. 
Some have indeed gone fo far as to divide our 
verſe into feet, and have called thoſe feet by 
| Greek names; but this they have done quite ar- 
bitrarily, without reference to any rule, and 
indeed in a manner incapable of being reduced 
to rule, It appears ſtrange that in a matter con- 
cerning which one ſhould on firſt view, imagine 
every one's ear would enable him to determine, 
opinions ſhould be ſo uncertain and fo divided. 


— 
- 


1 

If from this aſtoniſhing jargon of the moderns 
he turns to the ancients, and examines attentively 
what remains to us from them on the ſubject of 
poetical and rhetorical harmony, he will find a 
conſiſtency, a clearneſs, and a preciſion, which 
will probably very much, as well as very agree- 
ably ſurpriſe him. It will immediately ſtrike 
him, that they uſed terms, the meaning of which 
was accurately fixt, and well known; thoſe very 
terms which have been adopted by the moderns, 
but uſed in ſuch a manner as to convey very 


_ confuſed ideas of what ſeldom appears to have 


been clearly conceived by the writer himſelf. 
And he will in the end find great reaſon to think 
that the. ancients not only fully underſtood the 
harmony of their reſpective languages, but that 
this knowlege was founded on a clear inſight 
into the nature of the harmony of human ſpeech 
ir general; of which, if any moderns have had 


any accurate ideas, the information at leaſt, which 
their writings give, is very unſatisfactory and 


obſcure. 


J muſt beg my readers not haſtily to impute. 
arrogance to me for ſuppoſing myſelf capable of 


. - *. . 
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why they could not ſucceed. I never heard of ſo 


much as an attempt to explain ſyſtematically the 
harmony of any 'modern language, and until ſome 


ſuch attempt has been brought to ſucceſs, all 


endeavours to explain the harmony of the ancient 
languages muſt fail, for want of an exemplar, 


by which every circumſtance may be illuſtrated, ; 
It is my purpoſe not to attempt ſurmounting dif: 


ficulties which have been inſuperable to my. bet- 
ters, but to avoid them by taking another road. 
The ancients have left us, interſperſed in their 


| writings, large and accurate information con- 


cerning the general harmony of human ſpeech. 


I imagine that an attentive view of this informa- 
tion will enable us to acquire a clear inſight into 
the particular harmony of our native tongue; 
that this again will contribute to afcertain and 
perfect our ideas of the general harmony of 


human ſpeech, and when clear notions are ac- 
quired of both theſe, it will not be difficult to un- 
derſtand whatever has been accurately written 
goncerning the harmony of any other language, 
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SECT. I. 


k  USIC is commonly called the Siſter of 
Poetry, and it has been held by ſome 
great authorities, that Muſic was the elder Siſter, 


= Thus Lucretius: | 


At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore 
Ante fuit multo quam lævia carmina cantu 


Concelebrare homines poſſent, aureiſque juvare. 
„ 


whichever of the two arts is the elder, and 
whenceſoever they were derived, they have cer- 

tainly features ſtrongly indicative of the ſame 
origin. The two firſt eſſentials of the harmony of 
human ſpeech, enumerated by Dionyſius of Hali- 
carnaſſus, are the two firſt eſſentials of modern 
c muſic, pea©-, melody, and pub, which the 
Latins call numeri, and which in its largeſt ſenſe 

may perhaps be molt nearly expreſſed in Engliſh 

by the word cadence, though in ſpeaking of muſic 
only, we call it the time. 


To the ſweetneſs of language Dionyſius is 
another place ay a three eſſentials ; agree- | 
Ds © able 


E 


able melody, agreeable cadence, and a 
articulation, evurnax, fupuluin, evaWrn, The 
_ articulation of a language, Quvi, is analogous 
to the ſound of a muſical inſtrument, and as 
an ill-toned inſtrument, . a harſh fiddle for in- 
ſtance; may have great muſical powers, and a 
ſweet inſtrument, as a ſoft flute, very confined 
powers only, ſo a language of ſoft and ſweet 
articulation may have very little poetical or 
rhetorical harmony, and a harſh language a great 
deal, It is to ſweetneſs of articulation that the 
French and Italians have chiefly attended in im- 
_ proving the ſound of their languages. My pur- 
poſe will lead me to treat only of the proper | 
efficients of the muſic of ſpeech, melody and 
cadence, Euphony is but an embelliſhment of 
theſe; though it muſt be owned, like a good 
tone to a muſical inſtrument, fo eſſential an 
_ embelliſhment, that without ſome degree of it 
the others loſe all their value. 


Melody then, in language, arifes from the 
yarious tones of the voice, which are called ac- 
cents, Cadence is determined by the qu antity of 
time employed in the pronunciation of ſyllables , 
whence ariſes a third incident to the harmony 


Jn 
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of human ſpeech called neter, or neaſui, men- 


ſara, lion. 


8 and meter are thus accurately diſ- 


rogue by Quintilian * : All compoſition, 
men- 


7 


Omnis ſtructura, ac dimenſio & copulatio vocum con- 
ſtat, aut numeris (numeros pubs accipi volo) aut Ae, 
id eſt dimenſione quadam. Quod etiam ſiconſtat utrun- 
que pedibus, habet tamen ſimplicem differentiam. Nam 
rhythmi, id eſt numeri, ſpatio temporum conſtant: metra 
etiam ordine: ideoque alterum eſſe quantitatis videtur; al- 


terum qualitatis. Pedal aut par eſt, ut dactylus: unam 


enim ſyllabam parem brevibus habet (eſt quidem vis 
eadem et aliis pedibus, ſed nomen illud tenet » longam 
eſſe duorum temporum, brevem unius etiam pueri ſciunt) 
aut ſeſcuplex, ut paeon, cujus vis eſt ex longa, & tribus 
brevibus; quique eſt ei contrarius ex tribus brevibus et 
longa; vel alio quoque modo tempora tria ad duo relata 
ſeſcuplum faciunt: Aut duplex, ut jambus; nam eſt ex 
brevi & longa, quique ei eſt contrarius. Sunt hi & metrici 
pedes: fed hoc intereſt, quod rhythmo indifferens eſt 
dacty luſne ille priores habeat breves, an ſequentes : tempus 
enim ſolum metitur, ut a ſublatione at poſitionem iiſdem 
ſit ſpatiis pedum, In verſu pro dactylo pani non poterit 
anapæſtus aut fpondeus ; nec pæon eadem ratione a brevibus 
incipiet ac deſinet. Inſt. orat. ix. 4. 


Tbere is alſo in a "AER of Longinus an expla- 
nation of the difference between rhythmus apd meter; 
too brief to be perhaps at this day very intelligible with- 


out the aſſiſtance of Quintilian's more diffuſe explanation, 


but 


1 1 


© menſuration, and connection of ſounds *** 


© either upon cadence, which the Latins call 
numeri, and the Greeks 'pu9us!, or upon meter, 
nrgor, that is, ſome certain meaſure. Now ' 
* tho* both conſiſt of feet, yet have they a 
ſimple difference. Rhythmus, or cadence 


depends on mere ſpace of time, meter upon 
* the order of times: to the former therefore 


* quantity of time only is incident; to the 


© latter quality alſo, - Rhythmus is either even, 
as in the dactyl, which has one long ſyllable 
equal to two ſhort ones, (other feet have the 


* 


8 ſame power, but that is the prevailing name, | 
© and even boys know that a long ſyllable 


© conſiſts of two times a ſhort ſyllable of one) 


« or it is ſeſcuple, as in the pzon, compoſed of f 


* 


one long ſyllable and three ſhort ones, or, 
on the contrary, of three ſhort and one long, 
or of three times added to two in any other 
: | manner 


but with that help ſufficiently plain to ſhow that the two 
critics meant the fame thing: Ala pie 92 MeTpoy Pubs” un 
wap Tols fl T pig 5 oulabn, x) He ounaty; ox , Y %r Mi- 
Tor, O "Pubud; yireras l, as iv ovMafia, yiridas dd 
xapls ouafn;* dp in x Meter differs from rhythmus : 


for meter is formed of ſyllables ; and without Hllables 


can be no meter. But rhythmus may exiſt either in ſyllables 
er without them; as in beating time. 


uw] 

© manner, 9 that the whole being divided i into 
© two parts, one may exceed the other in length 
© by one half: or it is double as in the iambie 
* compoſed of one ſhort ſyllable and one long 
one, and its contrary. Theſe are metrical 
© feet alſo ; but in this they differ, that it mat- 
ters not to the rhythmus whether the dactyl 
have the two firſt ſyllables ſhort, or the 
© two laſt; for the time only is meaſured, fo 
© that the beatings may be at <qual diſtance, 
gut in verſe an anapeſt or a ſpondee will not 
© anſwer the purpoſe of a dactyl; nor is it indif- 
'© ferent whether a pœon begins or ends with the 
© ſhort ſyllables, 
We here find rhythmus anfurriang exatily 
to the diviſions of time in modern muſic, 
only that to the common and triple, which 
— calls even and double, the ſeſcuple 
is added, which in our muſic would be a bar 


confiſting of five * notes.“ 25 


. Foſter, in a very learned treatiſe, of which much 
notice will be taken in the ſequel, gives another expla- 
nation of the word fehle. In its ſtriftly muſical and 
metrical ſigniſication, he ſays, “it relates merely to the 
diviſion of time in verſe alone. The rhetorical ſenſe - 
bf the. word includes much more.” This auch more he 
Explains to be the general harmony of a verſe or period. 
reſulting from all the conſtituents of harmony together ; and 
| hs” 


1 #51 
It is evident, that in order to underſtand the 


nature of the rhythmus of any piece of poetry 


or proſe, we muſt be acquainted with the pro- 
portionate quantity of time employed in the 
pronunciation of every ſyllable. On firſt view 
it might be imagined, that for this the ear 
would be a ſufficient guide, It appears that wtih 
the Greeks and Romans it really was ſo; but 
with all modern Europeans, it ſhould ſeem 
not. In our own language, in particular, it is 
not at all agreed what ſyllables are long or what 


| ſhort, or what it is that makes a ſyllable long 


or ſhort, With regard to the Greek and Latin, 
great pains are taken at our public ſeminaries 
to teach what ſyllables were eſteemed long or 

| | ſhort 


in this enlarged ſenſe he ſays the word is uſed by Ariſtotle 
aud Cicero. 1 have myſelf never found the word "ud; 
uſed in any other than the very confined ſignification above 
aſſigned to it by Quintilian, except by Dionyſius of Hali- 
carnaſſus, who in the beginning of his obſervations upon 
meter, declares that he ſhall uſe the words rhythmus and 
foot as ſynonimous terms. Rhythmus, as defined by Quin- 


tilian, is always the general foundation of the harmony of 


every proſe period, as well as of every verſe, and hence 
might ariſe the miſconception, that it is ſometimes uſed by 
ancient writers, to imply the general reſult of the various 
efficients of the harmony of language. | 
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Mort by the ancients; but no one undertakes to 
inſtruct how to make the difference in pro- 


nunciation, ſo that it may be ſenſible to the ear, 
We are in general only told, that if we do not 
give the ſtrong accent to the proper ' ſyllable in 
all polyſyllabic words, we make falſe quantity ; 


a poſition rather paradoxical in itſelf, and 


founded on no authority of the ancients. 8 


Fjhe diſputes to hich this confounding of 20% 


cent with quantity gave riſe, and which have ſub- 
ſiſted among the learned throughout Europe now 
above a century, are well known, tho what has 


been printed on both fides is little red. The 
ſubject is however ſo nearly related to that of 


dhe following ſheets, that it may not be im- 


proper here to give a ſummary account of it, 
which I ſhall the rather do becauſe I ſhall have 
frequent occaſion ih the ſequel to mention a 
very learned elle, the laſt to WIEN. 1 it has 8 5 
birth. 


In OT the pronunciation. of any foreign 


language, the accentuation is ever found the. 
greateſt difficulty. Upon this account in moſt 
modern dictionaries, and particularly thaſe in- 
tended for the inſtruction of foreigners, the place 


of 


8+ 58 8 
of the principal accent; in all polyſyllables is. 
marked. It is well known that the Greek lan- 


guage became, af ter the Macedonian conqueſt, the 
moſt univerſally ſpoken of. any that ever exiſted ; | 


that it continued ſo for many ages; and that 


it was equally the language of the learned, the | 
polite, and the commercial. From that time there- 

fore there was greater occaſion for marking in 
books every particularity of the pronunciation 
of that language than of any other. According- 
ly a very learned grammarian of the Alexandrine 

_ ſchool, zealous to tranſmit to poſterity the true 
pronunciation of his language, the moſt harmo- _ 
nious ever ſpoken, invented thoſe marks of ac- 
cerituation which came in time into general uſe, 
and are found in moſt of the Greek manuſcripts 
which have been preſerved to our days. Theſe 
| marks were long eſteemed invaluable! keys to 
the harmony of that admirable tangue. The 
true uſe of them was well known to thoſe Greeks, 
whoſe memory deſerves all reverence, who upon 
the final overthrow of the eaſtern empire, 
brought their language and learning into the 
| weſt, where they were ſo nobly patronized by 
that magnificent and judicious friend of the 
_ muſes: pope Leo X. But in proceſs of time, 
when theſe Greeks were no more, and their 
B iünſtruc · | 
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inttrucione converging che pronunciation bf 
their language forgotten, it was obſerved that in 


the maimer in which ſounds were regulated by 


thoſe aceentual marks in the pronunciation of the 


weſtern and northern Europeans, the quantity 
was often vixiatedi Nor was this all: for tho fer 
pretended any longer to pronounce every ſyllable 
in Greek or Latin exactly acrording to the an- 
cient quantity; yet every body could perceive 
an agreeable harmony in Latin verſe when ſpoken 
according to the common accentuation, which 
is ſuppeited by the irrefragable authority of 


Quintilian himſelf. When Greek verſe alſo was 5 
pronounced: with the ſame accentuation, the ſame _ 
harmony reſulted; but when ſpoken according 


to the accentual marks, ſeldom was any harmony 
perceptible. Theſe circumſtances ſtartled many, 
and induced Iſaac Voſſius, a eritic of conſiderable 
parts and learning, but whimſical, and fond of 
broaching new opinions, to diſpute in his treatiſe 


De poematum canti et viribus rhythmi, the authen- 
ticity of thoſe) marks. More than this, he pro- 


poſed the Latin manner of accentuation for the 
Greck language; not as a ſubſtitute for the true 

one loſt, but as the-trus one itſelf, tho the idea 
is do far from being ſupported by any author, 
„ eee e 7A. e . rity... | 
11a. | | = 
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n but his on fancy, that numberleſrpalliges* 
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ere began that deal which has bfi 1 


* ſince in various parts of Europe, but 


which, feems ta; be determined in this country; : 
for the preſent at leaſt, much in the ſame manner 


in which; matters of much greater conſequence » 


are ſometimes decided: Dr: Foſter's eſſay in de- 
fence: of the accentual marks went through a 
ſecond edition eight years ago, and remains yet. 
unanſwered, ſeemingly becauſe unanſwerable; 
but the voters for the abolition of the accentual 
marks exceeding, in number the vaters for their; 
95 _ arg _—_ ne more out of — 
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to yague- and indeterminate notions concerning 


the nature of accent, which none of the diſ- 

putants but Dr. Foſter has ever attempted to- 
define. To the fame cauſe. muſt be imputed the +» = 
principal miſtakes of all who have written on 
Engliſh proſody, and their utter inability to form 

any ſyſtem for analyſing Engliſh verſe. Till 


however we can form ſome well founded ſyſtem 


of analyſis, we muſt not only remain in uncer- 


tainty concerning the efficients | of harmony in 


Engliſh 


* 
4 * £3 


1 
| Bei Posey but our general ideas of the 


| harmony of human ſpeech muſt alſo neceſſarily. 

| be very inaccurate, To build therefore on a 

1 more ſolid foundation than thoſe who have treat- 

5 ed of the harmony of the Engliſh: language be- 

| fore me, I will lay before the reader Dr. Foſter's 
18 very accurate account of the nature and ſpecific 

| differences of accent and quantity, the two main 

= Pillars of poetical and . rhetorical harmony in 


all languages which have any conſiderable” ſhare 
= fuck. 8 0 hae | 5 


A eee ovate dae ee - 
| | | voice a variety of tones, that gradually riſe or 
J fall above or below each other: This is the 

| | * firſt and grand diviſion of ſounds into high, 

| * and low. In ſinging many of theſe are uſed ; 

1 *in common diſcourſe and reading fewer, 
$i 3 

| | 74 


| = Jr is evident - likewiſe, * . huh 
| voice, like every wind-inſtrument, has a power _ 
RR. - ſhortening or of = of thoſe ſounds - 
| e it utters. 72 RG 


= On the former diviſion of theſe ſounds 
| „ founded what grammarians have called 
| accent, 


1 31 


« accent, relating merely" the ae 
6 vation or depreſſtonof them on certain ſyllables: 


« The marks of which are for the elevation, : 


<< * for the depreſſion, and or for the eleva-. 


tion and depreſſion joined on the ſame: ſyllable, 
6 forming what is called a circumflexy” as the 


9 ous when eres as ell de a ad, 8 


— 
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“ On he a. diviſion” is i founded whit f 


— regarding only — 
* of time taken up in expreſſing any of chem. 


“The delay of the voice in pronouncing them 
forms the long time marked thus -; the 


« quickneſs of the voice in haſtening over them 
forms the ſhort one marked thus v. 


From hence it appears that both accent 
« and quantity are equally founded in the very 
<« nature of the human voice, are neceſſary and 
« inſeparable from it; that conſequently no lan- 
« guage can, or ever could be pronounced 
without them, except you ſuppoſe a mono- 
tony and equallbility in the voice, the exiſtenee 
of which it is very difficult to conceive, Ari- 
4 ſtoxenus accordingly ſays, © There is a kind 


T of muſic in difroutle, — from the ac- 
| os cent 


cent in words. For it is natural to raiſe and 
t ſink the tones of done — 
*. Page * an ldd d Aya: 

nl ocz 76H Hein nit Ni al 100 * 
1. There eee muſt n if the 

fe voicę us only two notes, and fewer than two 
45 arſtliree are hardly ever, I believe, uſed even 
« in ordinary diſcourſe, There muſt in ſhort, 
ee be a comparative highneſs and lowneſs of 
ſound, except the vice has: only the uſe of 
i ſingle note, like a drum or a drone baſo. As 
the riſo and fall of ſound prevents monotony, 
* hich would give a deadneſs to human ſpeech, 
Log . is not 942 aye Wan en 
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* There muſt be likewiſe ne op 
“you ſuppoſt the voice to dwelt with a meafure 
ef time ſo exactly equal, on all its fyllables, as 
. e be © "RAM W and offenſive 
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1 Ipſa enim natura, th nd e ora - 
. tionem, in omni verbo poſuit acutery vocem: nec una plus, 
nec a poſtrema Hilaba citra | ya. Cic. ad Brat, Ont. 


19. ; 7 
Eſt autem wok voce. . teuta. lnſt. orat. lib. . 
cap. v ir t D003) 74 1 794i 


Ut gulla vox fine cal ita ſive accentu 2 12 


des. E 
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< to; every ear, and contrary to that variety 


*. which nature ſeems ſo much to! delight, in. 
And accordingly Quintilian very truly ob- 
ſerves, that we cannot avoid ſpeaking in long 
and ſhort time. Neque enim loqui paſſumuls, niſi e 
<,-ſyllabis brevibus ac longis, ex quibus etiam pedes 
is hat he remarks in another place, -meirici 
„ gumem pedes adeo reperiuntur in aratione; ut in 
<6. ea, frequentur non ſentientibus nobis, umnium ge- 
nerum excidant ver ſus. Et contra nibil eſt pros 
“ ſcripium, quad non. redigi wy in Ea: 4 

. n 7-511. 10 0 2g 
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* To this diviſion of ha cob ſounds 
« may be eaſily referred that diſtinction of them 


66 which Cicero has made, and which holds good, 


<, not only in the Roman language, which hie had 
« chiefly in view, but in every language, that is, 
„ in the human voice itſelf : mira eſt enim na- 
t ture vocis : cijus quidem e tribus omnino ſonis, 
6 inflexo, acuta, gravi, tanta fit et tam-ſuavis 
« varietas perfect in cantibus: eft autem in dicendd 
K etiam 5 25 cantus my carior.. Cic, orat. 17. 
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« Is united with POE is not only di- 
— ſtind 
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« ſtin&-from it, but in the Canis 0: 
t yoice really antecedent to it. The pitch, or 
= height of the note is taken firſt, and then 
& the continuance of it is ſettled: by the former 


« of theſe, the accent is determined, by the 


* latter, the quantity. So cloſely combined 
«, and inſeparably are theſe two things which 
« have ſometimes been. repreſented as utterly 


«© incompatible with each other; © ſo diſtinct 


e likewiſe are theſe, which at other times have 
« occaſioned ſo much perplexity by being con- 


« founded together. They depend hut on 


©. ane operation of the voice, belong but to one 


* ſound; which ſound, though a ſingle one, is 


capable of menſuration two ways, in quantity 


4 Height and length, though two relative 


T chings, do . ſubliſt engerer it in one 


ge. 


These two ins in wund are very 


clearly diſtinguiſhed, and markef by Plutarch 


in his miſcellaneous works, where he ſays, 
three very minute things do neceſſarily ſtrike 
the ear at once, the tone or ſound itſelf, the du- 
* ration of it, and the third thing to which they 


„ eee of 
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3 eie ab J. 'meoCauilevrus apa Tov 
„ rijg eo 0notws ETiGopety " avatyiauoy "woulr- 
< fa, And having thus fhewn their diſtin&tion 


and connection, he then declares thoſe * pers 


s ſons to be incompetent Judges of ſound and 
s ſpeech who cannot l the difference 
between them: ANN tow ran Pavepory 
«© 778 2x ed xa, 4 1 % weblin ru dicbijcioc | 
- "6 © Lopizur + Exagov rds cpnpever, TapaxoNeben 
4 7s Nac ha. To rab i kraga, 8 gwperß To 


6 daf, al even | &. Exe ga | alla ** 28 


« Sed et hoc. conſtat, quod nift poſt fenſus: diſ- 


* cernere fingula prediftorum, neguit fieri ut com- 
e prebendat quod ad ſingula attinet, negue judices 
* quid in Aingulis aut prauum aut rectum fit. 


Theſe three bey pec, xebrocs cunnaly, tone, 
time, and Hlalble, or ſuch a collection of elemen- 


tary ſounds, as can be uttered by the voice at 


once, are che conſtituents of the three circum- 
ſtances of ſpeech mentioned by Dionyſius of Ha- 


licarnaſſus, Ae, pub aeg, puri, — hes 


dence, articulation, Dr. Foſter * 
| « As 


= 


ba 
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— ſpirit, or emphaſis hath been ſometimes 
4 confounded with accent and quantity, I will 
75 endeavour to point out its diſtinction m_ 
* the other two; that theſe three things may be 
ept as ſeparate in the mind of the reader, 
6 25³ as they are in their own natures. This ſpirit is 
. 15 in truth another meaſure of the voice, and is ſo 
po ee out by Scaliger, and added as a third 
by him to the foregoing two, This diſtinction 
s cannot poſſibly be more clearly ſtated. than in 
4 Scaliger's own words. Cum vocem quantitate 
"6 vetianur, et Haba in voce fit. ut in ſubjetts 
"ne Waleri, et quantitas triplici dimenfione con- 
e Riticatur, longa, Tata, alta, neceſſario quoque iiſdem 
c rationibus fyllaba affetta erit ut levatio aut preſio 
jn altirudine ; Matio aut attenuatio in latitudine; 
e prafius in — De cauſ. ling. Lat. 
«tid; TI, POR Ll INES 5 
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OP 


8 The reader will here firſt obſerve, chat Sca- 
8 liger uſes the word quantitas, not as we com- 
«monly ufe it in the limited ſenſe, as relating 
% merely to the time or the length of a fyllable, 
but applies it to the height and the ſpirit 
too: che EEE: _— ape all cave? 


1 „ 


«  Prifcian —— Gee finde 18 anger : 


— dum tangit auditum, tripartite dividitur, 
ſcilicet 


_ $:1dine,: conſtirutes whidpIWe"! coninonty 
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ba ſcilicet altitudine, latitudine, longitudine; ha- 


| & bet quidem litera altitudinem in pronunciati- 


te one, latitudinem in Spiritu; longitudinem in 
« tempore.” In regard to the nature of ſpirit, that 
wich Scaliger means by tfie afflatic in 


* profuſion of breath, giving either an aſpiration 
4. tol a ſingle letter, or marking with peculiar car: 
<. neſtneſs ſome particular ſentence in à diſtourſt 
« or: ſome ſingle; word in a ſentence; which 
+ yet is very diſtin from: accent and quantay 
do occaſionally r „ . 
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[| Tu, 8 
| 3 Jpecific differences of accent and quantity 
| | = is a great point gained, provided we can apply 
if 
| 


it to the known. pronunciation of ſome living 
language. Without that it will avail: hothing, 
and here Dr. Foſter leaves us intirely to ſeek. 
What therefore he has left undone I muſt endea- 
vour to ſupply, by explaining the particular na- 
ture of accent and quantity in the Engliſſ lan- 


It is obvious that in Engliſh pronunciation 
every polyſyllable has one ſyllable diſtinguiſhed 
by peculiar ſtrength of tone. This ſtrong tone 
is commonly called by way of eminence the 
accent. The ſituation of this accent is not deter- 
minable by any certain rules. Dr. Johnſon has 
indeed collected ſome in the grammar prefixed . 
to his dictionary; but he does not propoſe them 

as complete or infallible, ' though perhaps the 
beſt that can be given. This however 4s not 
a point of much conſequence while our language 


continues to be — as it is at preſent; the 
| place 


n 


Go AO 


- FJ 
place of the accent being, except in a very ſem 
words, ſufficiently determined by cuſtom, and 
well known. It is moreover, in moſt of our dic- 


+ tionaries, accurately marked. Foal 


The fyllables which receive not this ſtrong 
accent are ſo much leſs powerfully offered to the 


ear, that they are commonly called unacceuted, 


tho? accent nf mn 
ble that nm 0 


Bur is ch Engliſh pronunciation of ade 


lables, we find more than this one variety in the 


ſtrength of the accent. Every triſſyllable, with 


with a tone very ſenſibly ſtronger than that of 


the ſecond, as in confident :- and when the laſt has 
the ſtrong accent, the firſt has a ſtronger” tone 


than the ſecond; as in #ntertdin,. Every word 


of four and five ſyllables has two ſecondary diſtin- 
guiſhing accents, as in drdinary, detirmindtion';- 
and thoſe of ſix ſyllables, or more, have more 


| ACCENtS in proportion 3 as in nterrogatory, inſenſi- 


bility, excommimnication. Monoſyllables have ſome- 


times the ſtrong accent, ſometimes the weak, 
ſometimes neither, according to their ſituation 
and conſequence in a ſentence. Diſſyllables have 

| alſo 


= ] 
alſo ſometimes the weak accent only, and in proſe: 
ſdmetimes none. Ihoꝓroſe the ſecondary accent 
of triſſyllables is alſo ſometimes nearly annihi- 
lated. . | 8 Sella tr: * ien EI I 


The Greek diſtinctions of acute, grave, and 
circumflex, might, I think, with ſufficient pro- 
priety, be applied to the accents of Engliſh pro- 
nunciation. But it is more uſual with us to ſpeak 
of ſyllables merely as accented; or unaccented; 
that is, as being marked by a peculiar ſtreſs of 
the; vdice, or: not being fred and tltis 
diſtinction I hall adopt as the better fifited/tq-my... 
future purpoſes. For a mark then of tlie ſtrong, 
or principal actent, I ſhall- uſe the common ſign | 
ofothe acute: for the weak, or inferior diſtin-,, 
guiſhing accents, I ſhall uſe the common ſign: of 
the grave: and all ſyllables that receive neither 
of theſe, but pas 'unmarked by any ſtreſs of he 
voice, I ſhall, under the ſanction of common 
W e 2 d e and rave chan n 
Mo wad 0 2 
Accent e e more FR? ther tone of. 
the voice, ſimple in its nature, and ſtriking to 
the dulleſt ſenſe, its principal variations are little 
liable to miſapprehenſion; nor do I know: that, 


where quantity is out of che queſtion, any ma- 
terial 


+6 
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terlal miſtakes ars comitioilymads/abdurginiyno> 


more minute modifications; by which pronun- 
ciation is more or leſs muſical or emphatical or un 
which take place on particular oceaſions, but do 


not affect the general harmony of the language 


are indeed almoſt nn. W not our 
W nee L eee, eee 71 itt 


t 
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eee is in its origin more complex. It de- 


pends either upon vowel-ſounds only, or upon the 
connection of vowels with conſonants. To acquire 
complete knowledge of the particular nature f 
Engliſh quantity, it will therefore be abſolutely 
neceſſary to conſider with ſome minuteneſs the 
number and nature of the vowel - ſounds in our, 
| language, and. with what degree” of ACCUTACY" 
they are expreſſed by our vowel-marks. Their 
peculiarities are little obſerved by thaſe who know 
no pronunciation bur their own, yet ſtriking to 1 
foreigners, * and thoſe who are acquainted with 9 
foreign tongues; and A review of theſe pen. 
liarities will not only help u us in our inquity 
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* £1 ecco la ſpiegazione dell alfabeto (Ingleſe) Foits z 
che ſpero , non iſpaventera il leggitore Italiano, quan tunqus 
prefenti a ſuol occhi, dirs cos}, una montagna ſeabra e di 
| malagevoNima falita, | Berretti's Engliſh grammar. 
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_ . concerning Engliſn proſody, but alſo aſſiſt in 
| detecting our groſſer errors concerning the pro- 
nunciation of the learned languages. I am aware 
 thapithis'review will appear trifling, and perhaps 
even puerile to ſome z tedious and dry to all- It 
is however abſolutely neceſſary to our purpoſe, 
anc, if euphony be deſirable in a language, the 
ſiubject is of conſequence ae to deſerve e ſame 
attention on its own account. | 


2 4 ſays Dr. 7 Nag in \ the Grammar pre- | 
fixed to. his Diction, has three ſounds ; the 
n (lender; as in face, creation, the open, as in 
«* father, fancy, and the broad as in all, call.” 


The à ſlender is the proper Engliſh a, called 
1 very juſtly. by Erpennius, a Anglicum cume 
* miſtum.“ It is perhaps always properly long, 
being the uſual ſhort ſound · of c lengthened, In 
the words any, mam, and the terminations of 
longer words in am, it is commonly in conver- 
lation pronounced ſhort but in theſe inſtances 
the ſound of a open is alſo A es, and perhaps 8 
more proper. 3 | 
| Kopen is the uſual ſhort 2. It is long n 7. 


ther, after, ſlander, and in dance, enhance, ad ace, 
and ſome other words formerly ſpelt with au. 


4 broad 2 


[3] 
If bioad is always long, —_— the — ka 
eee as | 


E has two ſounds? one thoet ks i min,” ſtpas 


rute; the other long when accented; adbrrog, 
but generally ſhort when unaccented, being the 
ſame with the ſhort i, rb ug. In a few proper 
names it uſurps before 1 the ſound of a open; 
Derby, Berkſhire ,, and in where, there, that of a 


lender, which is its own firſt A ant 


found RI 


Our long ound of f is pecukar 10 bub phes 
nunciation, and incapable of being ſhortened. It 


is a kind of diphthong, which our ſouthern neigh- 
bours expreſs neareſt, when they have occaſion 


to do it in writing, by the letters ai. The ſound 
of our dipthong oi has ſuch an affinity to i long, 
that our poets ſeldom ſcruple coupling them as 
rimes, and it is very uſual in converſation ta 


ſound: the i in many words ſimply as 1 long. 5 


The French and Italian ai is a ſound betw-een oi 
proper, and # long; more open than this, leſs ſo 
than the other. In ſome words derived from the 


F rench, i has the * ſound of e, pique, machine. * 


| \ The ſhort #is the logge orteded, 5 
ed by c or 1, and followeck dy vowel, has no 
| | | D nr your 


— — —— — — — —p— — 
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vowel- ſound, except in a very few inſtances where 
it is accented, but the ci, and 7i have the ſound 


O has one general long ſound as in bone. In 
move, tomb, and ſome others, it uſurps the ſound 
of oo; and that of à broad, or au in gone, and 
before /5 and fo, as in leg, cr 185 apaſtilic. 


The accented ſhort o is a braad ſhortened, as in 
rock: the unaccented is a contraction of the 
| proper long o. The words corporate, philijpher; 


__ exhibit both the ſhort ſounds of o. 


Our geheral long ſound of 2 is the fame with 
the Italian, and with our oo, as in ruby, ruler : 
but it is ſometimes an unproper diphthong, being 
pronounced like iu, or foo, as in ſoy, 2 
vſury,  futurity. 


as in full, put, has a ſhort ſound to which we 


have no correſpondent long one, as in dull, but. 
It is a common remark that all northern people 
uſe a cloſer pronunciation than thoſe of the 
ſouthern countries. The Engliſh in particular, 
| —_— poſſeſſed of all the nobleſt long vowel- 
ſounds 


[35 | 
ſounds, greatly affect ſhort ones. Now this 
peculiar ſhort ſound of the u is produced with the 


leaſt opening of the mouth, and the leaſt effort 
of the voice of any genuine vowel-ſound what- 


ſoever, and it ſeems to be on this account that we 
give it, on certain occaſions, to all the other 


| vowels, particular, perverſe; ber, ftir, ſon, word, 
to the three firſt before the letter - only, but 


to the laſt before many others, rome, cover, mos 
ther, fon M 


Dice! is another, 4 Eind of baſtard found; 
very nearly reſembling this, which we very fre- 
guently give to the letter 2. It may be remarked 
in the following words in the ſyllables diftin- 


 giiſhed by peculiat characters, ſeparate, Jllable; 


capable, mortal, acute. This ſound is never given 


to the letter a in ſyllables which receive the ſtrong 
accent. The reaſon of this we ſhall mention in 


the ſequel. The vowel-ſound, which we uſe in 


ſyllables compoſed of ie and a preceding conſo- 
nant, is nearly of the ſame kind, but degenerated 
to almoſt nothing, 


® The negative particle an is always ſhort, as in unable, 
aue qual. The ſame ſyllable when derived from the Latin 


unus is always long with the ſecond long ſound, as in unis, 


univerſal, diſurite. The Engliſn pronunciation of yowels 
is too irregular to admit many ſuch general rules of quan- 


| tity. | 


Theſe 


| 
. 
y ' 
ö 
' 
* : 
1 
| 
| 
| 
ö 
ö 
| 
. 
: 
: 
: 
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1 


Theſe i inaccuracies- in pronunciation we ſeem 
to have derived from our Saxon anceſtors. Dr. 
 Hickes obſerves in the firſt chapter of his Saxon 
grammar that Comparativa apud eos (Anglo- 
* ſaxonas,) indifferenter exeunt in ar, ær, er, 

* 17, or, ur, yr, et ſuperlativa i in aſt, æſt, eſt, iſt, 
| « oft, uſt, yſt; participia præſentis temporis in 

« and, ænd, end, ind, ond, und, ynd, præteriti 
e vero in ad, xd, id, od, ud, yd, pro vario 
& ſcilicet vel ævi, vel loci dialecto. Upon 
various other occaſions. alſo they uſed two or 
more vowels and diphthongs indifferently, and | 
this not always from difference of age or place, | 
becauſe theſe variations are frequently found in 
the ſame page. This will account for the dif- 
ference between the ſpelling and pronunciation 
of ſuch anomalous words as buſy, and bury, now ' 
pronounced as if written bify, and bery, (the i and e 
having their common ſhort ſound) and formerly 
ſpelt indifferently with e, u, or v. 


W and y have, as proper vowels, no powers | 


- * what „ pes fr and i. 


From this review it appears that- the name and 
figure of the letter are very uncertain guides to the 
ſound of our yowels; more ſo perhaps than in 
any other language. Not only our vowel-marks 

| ' 


T 3: 


are both inſufficient and En but the ſame 
found when long and when ſhort is marked by 
different letters, and | eqch.lener ſtands for three 
or more different ſounds. | | 


Our diphthongs have ſcarcely more ALE 
Ai, ay, and au, aw, have ſingle ſounds, the ty]a 
firſt that of @ ſlender; the others that of 4 broad, 
In the word laugh only au has the ſound of a 
open long, 
Ea ſounds i in ear, beat, 1 as e long; in ; 
bread, heaven, as e ſhort; in earth, as u ſhort; 
in great, break, bear, as a ſlender long; in 
beart, as a open ſhort. | 
Ee has the ſound of e long. ä 
Ei, ꝙ, ſounds as e Jong 1 in receive, 100 4 4 | 
lender in eight, grey. 
Eo, as e long in people: as e ſhort in leopard, 
Eu, ew, ien, and iew, have no other than the 
ſecond long ſound of u. 
Eau, ſounds as 1 long | in beauty; as o long 
in Beau. | 
I., as long i in n Piece, believe; as i hag i in lie; 
as i ſhort in feve, as e ſhort in friend. 
Oa, as 0 long, generally: but in broad, as au. 
Oe, as e long in æconomy; as o long in fog. 
Oi, and oy have only one ſound, peculiar 


to > themſelves, and the moſt muſical, the no- 
bleſt 
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blett, and the longeſt vomel-ſound in our Jan. 
guage. 
Oo, has the firſt * of « long i in food, root; 
the firſt ſound of # ſhort in foot, good ; the ſe- 
cond ſound of & ſhort in Blood. | 
Ou, ow, haye their proper diphrhong found 
in our, account, bough, gown, renown ; the ſpund 
of o long in court, flow, row, 

Ou has the ſound of à broad in cough, the firſt | 
Jong ſound of « in your, and in ſome words a 
adopted from the F rench, as tour, amour; and 
the ſecond ſhort ſound of u in rough, and in all 


terminations of polyſyllables i in our, and ous. 
Ui has the firſt long ſound of 4 in fruit, Juice. 


When I have occaſion to particularize any of 
theſe ſounds hereafter, I ſhall call them the 1ſt, 
2d, or 3d ſounds of ſuch a vowel, or ſuch a diph. 
thong, according to the order in which they are 
here n | | 

Moſt who have hitherto written of En iin ä 
quantity, ſuppoſe it to he intirely governed by 
accent, or in other words, that all ſyllables which 
receive the ſtrong accent are long, and all- the 
reſt ſhort, But Dr. Foſter, and a few others 
have obſerved that there is ſometimes a long 


quantity 
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quantity without a ſtrong accent,' and a ſhort 


time of Engliſh ſyllables ? That is what neither 
Dr. Foſter nor any one elſe, except thoſe who 
aſſert that it is the acute accent only, has at- 
tempted to inform the world, Yet it ſeems a 
nnn . | 


Ie appears from Dr, - Foſter's definition that 


accent has no property by which it can lengthen 


a fyllable. It appears on the contrary, from the 


review of our vowel-ſounds, how greatly they 
muſt neceſſarily affect the quantity of ſyllables 
and if we attentively conſider theſe in all their 


connections with each other, and with conſonants, 


OO RENE e 8 


San ſhorteſt poſſible articulate ſound is that 
of any ſingle vowel. But whatever conſonants 
precede a vowel in the ſame ſyllable, run into 
it ſo inſtantaneouſly that the increaſe of length 


occaſioned by them is ſcarcely perceptible. Any 


ſyllable therefore which would be ſhort, if no 


conſonant preceded its vowel, was, by the | 


Greeks, and Latins, alſo eſteemed ſhort tha 
three conſonants preceded. Dionyſius of Hali- 
— exemplifies this in the . 000g, ßo⸗ 


KN 


bY 
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doe, Teowns, and F5popes, Which he ſays gra- 
dually increaſe in length, and are yet all ſhort. 
The ſame holds in Engliſh pronunciation. The 
ſyllables ba, be, bi, bo, bu, every vowel receiv- 
ing its ſhorteſt. ſound, are therefore nearly as 
ſhort as it is poſſible for ſyllables to be. The 
conſonant alſo which immediately follows a vowel 


unites with it ſo intimately as ſcarcely to make 


a perceptible increaſe of length. The ſyllables 
bad, bed, bid, bod, bud, are therefore ſhort : 
and they are exactly of the ſame length with the 
firſt ſyllables of famine, very, finiſa, body, puniſh, 
The fyllable is very ſenſibly much longer when 
another conſonant is added, as in banter, fbelter, 
winter, ſhorter, ſturdy; the ſuperior length is 
equally apparent if inſtead of a ſhort vowel fol- 
lowed by two conſonants, there is, a long vowel 

or a diphthong followed by a ſingle conſonant, 
as in bane, waining ; wean, impeding,” vine, wily; 
bone, bony , tune, tuning. But the longeſt ſyllables 
are thoſe which have a long vowel or a diphthong 

followed by more than one conſonant, as in bane. 
Ful, fearful, ſpritely, loneſome, tuneful, toilſame, 
appointment, founding, roundly. What degree of 
length ſhall intitle a ſyllable to be called long 
muſt be determined by cuſtom. The ancients ' 
admitted the three laſt ſorts for fuch; and efteem- 
ed the three former ſhort ; and tho- they acknow- 


ledged 


TI al = 


ledged > difumcr df length in long ſyllables as 
well as in ſhort ſyllables, yet for the general pur- 
poſes of poetical and rhetorical harmony they 

conſidered all long ſyllables as juſt double in 
quantity to ſhort ones, We ee 
err if we do the ſame. | 


This being allowed it becomes an eſtabliſhed 
rule, that, in Engliſh as in Latin, a SYLLABLE 
WHICH HAS TWO CONSONANTS FOLLOWING ITS 
VOWEL is LONG, A diſtin effort of the voice is 
requiſite to pronounceeach conſonant, and {tvs aC- 
tions muſt ynavoidably take up a longer time than 
aue of the ſame kind. This is the reaſon of the 
well known general rule in Greek and Latin pro- 
ſody, which being founded in nature and ne- 
ceſſity, muſt hold in all languages whatſoever. 


It is obvious that the caſe of a mute preced- 
ing a liquid is without the reaſon, and therefore 
an exception to the rule. They coaleſce almoſt 
as one letter, and require but one action of 
the voice to utter them. We therefore in 
writing, as in ſpeaking, divide the ſyllables of 
the words, regret, replete, thus, re. gret, re-plete, 
but of the words, contend, dan, thus, con-tend, 

ar- dain. 


There 
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T There is another exception to the general rule, 
in Huch our language differs fm the Greek and 
Every SYLLABLEWITH A SHORT VOWEL, 
wcethvan BY A DOUBLED CONSONANT, Is SHORT, 
This will, I doubt not, at firſt, ſtartle many; 
particularly the learned, who are accuſtomed, as 
Dr. Foſter candidly obſerves, to judge of theſe 
matters not by their ſenſe of hearing, but by 
the rules of the learned languages, that is, by 
prejudice. Thoſe however, who will make uſe 
of their ears, which upon this occaſion can alone 
ſtand them in. any ſtead, tho they be not tere- 
tes & religioſe, like thoſe of the old Greeks. 
and Romans, but have only that common dif: 

cernment which often falls to the fhare of Engliſh 
ones, will clearly perceive that the firſt ſyllables 
of manner, bitter, ſorrow, are/ as ſhort as it is 
poſſible for ſyllables compoſed of a vowel and 
' ſucceeding confonant, to be. The ſound ſtrikes 
the ſenſe, and ceaſes inſtantaneouſly. The dulleſt 
ear will perceive the difference in length between 
the firſt fyllables of bnner, and banter , of ſtller, 
and ſeldom, of mirrow, and morning ; nor ſhall, 
we, when aware of the cauſe, wonder at the 


effect. | | 
We have already obſerved after Mr. 8. Johnſon, 


that the ſhort ſound of our vowels is, generally, 
= OF not 
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not the long ſound contrafted, but a Hind 
wholly different. Now in Engliſh pronunciation 
doubling a conſonant gives no additional con- 
ſonant- ſound, but always alters the ſound of the 
Fan vowel, if long, to the ſhort one; e 
ing, rammer ; adbrring, mtrry ; riding, ridden lden: 
bity, hilly ; fi ry, Burry v: and that the ſound of 
a doubled conſonant is not longer than that of a 
ſingle one will clearly appear if we compare any 
two words which have, one a ſhort vowel before 
a double confonant, the other the ſame ſhort 
yowel before a ſingle one: hammer, fimily ;* It. 
ler, lateral ; merry, very; dageſt, mudeſt; cm- 
merce, ebmet ; | tirrid, trange : ; bhirrible, track, 
 riinning, pliniſþ: in this caſe the ſingle and 
double conſonants have exactly the ſame ſingle 


© Johnſon has indeed in the laſt edition of his dictionary 
adverted in one particular inſtance to this very circumſtance: 
K he ſays, is never doubled, but c is uſed before it to 
© ſhorten the vowel by a double conſonant, as Kees, 
« pickle, 


The French, and perhaps other northern 3 have 
this ſame peculiarity, © Un regle general dans le Latin, 
Gays the abbe Olivet in his ſynonymes Frangoises, © et qui ne 
« ſouffrepoint d'exception, c'eſt que toute ſyllabe qui finit par 
© une couſonne ſuivie d'une autre, eſt longue ; mais en Fran- 
cis au contraire le redoublement de la conſoune preſque 
* toujours avertit que la ſyllabe eſt breve.” 


I4al 
| found. But the difference in length between our 
long and ſhort. vowels is palpable > inflaming, 
calimity z completing, prophetic ; adbiring, inbrit; 
biding, | idy; bony, Bong; ſolar, ſilid; pam, 
Pliniſh. The degree of difference will perhaps 
appear ſtill more clearly if inſtead of ſyllables 
Vith the ſame vowel character, to which in one 
Is given 2 long, in the other a ſhort found, we 

compare ſyllables which have the ſame vowel 
found, only in one long, in the other ſhort, as 
in fathom, father; Pepper, paper; f Ming, ſealing % 


> 


tf ah, awful ; fil, foohſp. . 


1 any thing i is yet wanting to ſet 2 matter 
in the cleareſt light, the following exception to 
our exceptive rule will do it: wHzN, IN A SEN 
| FENCE, THE SAME CONSONANT WHICH ENDS ONE 

WORD BEGINS THE NEXT, THEY ARE THEN PRO- 
NOUNCED DISTINCTLY, BY TWQ ACTIONS OF THE 
VOICE, AND THE PRECEDING SYLLABLE Is oo. 
SEQUENTLY LONG, The word wholly, formerly ſpelt 
with a mute e between the I, and ſuch compounds, 
as overrun, fall under this exception. In proper | 
and ſolemn pronunciation”, to which theſe obſer- 

vations 


of Englih, as of al 1 tongues there is a double 
unciation ; 'one curfory and colloquial, the other regu- 


lar and ſolemn, The. OFT. N is always vague 
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vations mote relate than to common Aiſcourls; 
where accuracy of utterance is little regarded, it 
extends to ſuch compounds as irc vocable, irre- 
ſolute, Trretrievable, Tnndtural, where an oppoſi - 
tion is marked to revocable, reſolute, retrievable, 
natural. In fuch words as irritate, which, in dur 
language, marks no oppoſition, the moſt proper 
pronunciation gives but a ſingle ſound to the 7. 


It ſcarcely need be mentioned 'that where k 
have the power of , if the preceding vowel be 
ſhort, the ſyllable formed with it will be ſhort, 
as in 4ſcend, àſcertain; and where cc have, the 
former the ſound of , and the latter that of % 
the ſyllable formed with the preceding vowel 


muſt be long, as in Accent, accept. 


Sometimes in our language two conſonants 
meet ſo as to have a ſingle ſound, yet different 
from what either bears alone, as the final ng, the 
participles of verbs in 1g, and ſubſtantives in er 
formed from ſuch verbs. But in the comparatives 
| and 


| and uncertain, being made different in different mouths by 
negligence, unſkilfulneſs or affectation. The ſolemn pro- 
nunciation, tho by no means immutable and permanent, is 
yet always leſs remote from the orthography, and leſs liable | 


to innovation. Johnſon's Eng. grammar. 
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and ſuperlatives of adjectives in g, and in moſt 
other words where thoſe two conſonants meet as 
medial letters, they have a double ſound, and 
therefore the ſyllable formed with the preceding 
vowel will be long, as in anger, danger, avenger, 
linger, hunger. Double g is always hard: g 
preceded by 4, always ſoft; and de are in effect 
double ſoft g. The ſyllable therefore formed 
by them with a preceding ſhort vowel is ſhort; 
as fg Teh are in effect double ch. 


8 wa; EW Es i in treating of the IE 
that wand , have, as proper vowels, no other 
power than is poſſeſſed by u, and i. They have 
however, at the beginning of ſyllables, ſomething 
very peculiar, and many grammarians have ranked 
their power in that ſituation among conſonant 
ſounds, The biſhop of Oxford in his grammar 
inſiſts on the contrary that they have every property 
of a vowel, and not one of a conſonant, We mu 
certainly, in a great meaſure, admit the learned 
biſhop's aſſertion. Ze oo, and oo-ill, Pronounced | 
flowly, are each two diſtinct ſyllables ; but with 
a quick utterance they become preciſely you, will 
and are each one ſyllable only. But Mr. S. J ohn- 


- fon inclines t to rank the initial w and y. among 
deen 3 
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conſonants ; becauſe © they follow vowels without 
any hiatus, or difficulty of utterance, as froſty 
© tinter, roſy youth.” Hence we never add u to 
the indefinite article, before words beginning 
with y and w, but ſay 4 youth, a woman. We 
may obſerve farther, that notwithſtanding the 
extreme flightneſs of their vowel-ſound theſe 
letters delay the voice in its progreſs to the ſuc- 
ceeding vowel as much as any conſonant z and 
they have ſomething in their ſound incompatible 

with a ſucceeding conſonant : a vowel muſt fol- 

low. It is generally agreed among the learned, 
that the Latin v, and the Zolic digamma were 
no other than our , and they were always, in 
verſe at leaſt, eſteemed conſonants. In the ſame 
manner our w, and y ſeem to affect quantity 
merely as conſonants, and therefore to all poetical 
purpoſes, which is all we have to conſider here, 
are conſonants. ks 


But i, in the middle of words, has frequently 

the very power of the initial y; and & is fre- 
quently pronounced as if i, or , were prefixed. 
| Whether in theſe caſes the time of the i ought to 
be aſſigned to the quantity of the former or the 
latter ſyllable, I will not take upon me to deter- 

mine. Perhaps, however, the'point may receive 


indeed aſſign *. 1 of ä previcus, and 
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bee illuſtration from. parallel circumftances in 


ether languages. Thus, in the Spaniſh, f is 


feldom written before another vowel, except where 
it is acuted; but in words derived from Latin 
words in which f̃ unaccented precedes another 


vowel, the Spaniards, inſtead of writing the , 
double the conſonant, as in Eſpanna, ſennor, and 


their pronunciation is exactly the fame as ours 


where i is written inftead of the ſecond conſonant. 
The Ttalians alſo, in words derived from Latin 
words, where i follows a ſingle u, omit the 7, 


and prefix g, as in Eſpagne, fignort ; yet they 


| pronounce exactly like the Spaniards, or as them= 
ſelves pronounce, in other words, where i is 
written after any other conſonant : that is, they 


found i, but glide it fo imperceptibly into the 
following vowel that it cannot form a diſtincłk 


ſyllable. Our pronunciation is not uniform in 
this reſpect, but it is regular. The compara- 


tives and ſuperlatives of adjectives in , differ 
from all other words where the ſame combi- 


nation of letters occurs: terrier, we pronounce 


as two ſyllables only, as if written feryer; but 
merrier, merrieft, we {peak as three diſtinct ſyl- 


lables merr-i-er, merr-i-oft ; and thus ſteddier, 


readier, earlier, wittier, thriftier. Grammarians | 


even 
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even that of precious, notion, and the like to 8 
ſeparate ſyllable from the ſucceeding yowels; but 
pronunciation makes them only one ſyllable, and 
modern poets never venture to uſe them as two. 
Where however the f is preceded by a liquid 
following a mute, it will form a diſtinet n 
as in opprobrjous, ſuppliant« 1/308 


| Our concluding rule is chat inEngliſh as in La- 
tin, WHERE A SYLLABLE ENDING WITH.A YOWBL 
is FOLLOWED BY A. VOWEL, THAT SYLLABLE 
1s. $HORFT; The diphthong oi, or , is our only, 
vourl-faund which has the quantity requiſite for 
a long ſyllable, without having the voice retarded 
by a ſucceeding conſonant. Its ſuperior length will | 
appear in comparing it with any other vowel- 
ſound, as in theſe examples, really, royally ; con- 

vgance, annoyance ; ruin, toying ; relying, injyimng« 


7 
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SECT. IV. 


R. Foſter has, in his eſſay, employed two 
chapters upon Engliſh Proſody. From 


the accuracy and judgment with which he has 


inveſtigated and explained the nature and dif-. 
ferences of accent and quantity, the ftumbling 


blocks of all former writers, one ſhould naturally 
expect valuable information from him upon this 
ſubject; yet ſo far from it, he has, in all his 
obſervations upon Engliſh verſification, fo totally 
confounded accent and quantity, that it is dif- 
cult to conceive how the moſt determined of his 
| adverſaries could do worſe. My obligations to 
Dr. Foſter's work would alone intitle him to my 


reſpect, but the very merit and reputation of that 


work make it the more neceſſary to detect any 


errors that it may contain. Some of his opinions 


' which I ſuppoſe erroneous, are alſo not uncom- 


mon, and it will be material to examine what 
can be faid by fo learned a critic in ſupport of 


' theſe. As it is, beſides, very difficult to convey 


by writing preciſe ideas concerning ſound, I ſhall 
have the advantage of explaning more clearly 
what I ſuppoſe to be right, by refuting notions 


| which I hold to be wrong, 


© Quantity 


[4] 
Quantity (be Engliſh language ) is ni 
* ſettled by tte ſime rules by which the Latin 
and Greek is, as that one vowel preceding 
another ſhou'd be pronounced with a ſhort 
&« time, or precedi ig two conſonants with a long 
* 'one; But ſtill, if the voice is retarded in ſome 
e“ ſyllables, and quickened in others, by what 
* cauſe ſoever that delay or rapidity be occafioned 
or directed, there is truly and formally long and 
5 « ſhort quantity. When in the words | honeſtly, 
character, I dwell longer on the firſt ſyllable 
© than on either of the two laſt, which I hurry 
& over ſwiftly, the two laſt are the ſtwrt ones, not- 
*« withſtanding the conſonants with which to the 
eye they appear to be clogged; And had there 
e been ſix conſonants inſtead of three in thoſe. 
« two laſt ſyllables; if my voice ſhould in practice 
« haſten over each of them in leſs time than it 
« does over the firſt; which is diſencumbered 
&« with conſonants, the latter fyllables would 
« certainly have a ſhort quantity, and the firſt a 
&* long one. And thus it muſt appear to every 
* one, who will not ſuffer his eyes to judge for 
& his ears.” Page, 30. | 


: « When, we ſee fo very frequently Greek 


„ yowels made ſhort before two conſonants, 


and 


— 


1 
« and on the other hand made long before other 
„ youels, as in dh, Juxpur, and numberiefs 
« other words, why ſhould we be ſurpriſed at 
_— finding the fame in our own language, as 
in realy critlty &c. ? There is indeed no 
good reaſon in the nature of our ſound, 
* why the voice ſhould not dwell long on a 
« fingle vowel, and in a ſhort time hurry over 
more than one conſonant. But argumente 
of general reaſon, in a caſe relating to ſpeech, 
I do not ſo much regard as fact, and fact 1 
am ſure, allows of what is ſaid above. (A 
German can precipitate his voice over four or 
« five conſonants without lengthening the ſounld 
«of the preceding vowel, where a Greek or 
Roman voĩce would be retarded by only two. 
p. 53) The firſt ſyllable of Hrengiben, where. 
« the vowel appears to the fight to be clogged 
« with ſix conſonants and an aſpirate, hath as 
« quick and eaſy pronunciation as the firſt 
y lable of oo- where two vowels ſtand alone.” 


This brings me again to tfie conſideration of 
Engliſh quantity, in regard to which, it will. 
be faid, that thoſe ſyllables, which I call long, 
«© receive a peculiar ſtreſs of voice from their 
** acuite accent, as in really, cruely. I allow it, 
< and. 


C853 


and by that means they are elevated; but they 


« are lengthened too. The caſe is, we Eng- 


« liſh cannot readily clevate a fyllable without 
lengthening it, by which our acute accent and 


long quantity generally coincide, and fall 


together on the ſame ſyHable. If we utter the 


« word majeſty, we utter the firſt ſyllable with an 
acute higher tone and long, the two laſt with 


&« a grave lower ſound and ſhort, majzftly. Here 
& becauſe the ſame ſyllable is pronounced with 


« a higher note, i. e. acuted, and with a pro- 
trated one, i. e. lengrhened at the ſame time; 
ve are apt not to diſtinguiſh between theſe 
„two different modes of the fame ſyllable, 
e between its accent and quantity. But let one 
brought up in Scotland, pronounce this word, 
and we may ſoon mark the difference between 

„ them; by his pronouncing the firſt ſyllable 
long with a grave, and. the laſt ſhort with an 


acute: as, ma . 


But the coincidence of the acute and long 
« quantity in the ſame ſyllable is certainly moſt 


4 uſual with us in the pronunciation of our own 
language tho not univerſal, The accent is on 


_ * a ſhort ſyllable in privy, tho on a long one in | 


i vate On the other hand tho the acuted 
" "NY 


"if 54 J 
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(e ſyllable i is generally long, yet every long « one 
1s not acuted. P- 47-49. 


_ Our Pre Hide" differs Ron anorkce 
e ſhort, and one long from another long, 


“Certain I am that in Engliſh the quantity of 
te the firſt ſyllable of fally tho long, is yet not | 


2 ſo long as the firſt in dowry.” p. 33. 


T his is the whole rt which we find 


concerning the quantity of ſyllables in the Engliſh 
language, in a book of great authority, and the 
only one which has treated the ſubject ſo fully. 
| And ſuppoſing Dr. F oſter's reader to give him 


credit for all that he advances, to what does it 
amount ? To. juſt this ; that the acute accent 


| generally « determines the time of our ſyllables, 
f but not univerſally; yet he is much at a loſs to 
ſay, where it does and where it does not, and | 


5 rotally t to ſeck why. 


But chough we receive no poſitive information 


from him, we might at leaſt expect that of a 
negative kind to be good. We ſhall, however, 


ppon examination, find him no leſs unhappy in 


the choice of opinions to explode as errors, than 


re in ſearching after truths. 
lam. 


preſent 2 


T 


I am ſorry to accuſe Dr. Foſter of any un- 
fairneſs in argument, yet, I muſt ſay, there ap- 
pears ſome in his manner of wording the Greek 
and Latin rule, that a vowel preceding two 


« conſonants ſhould be pronounced with a long 


* time,” He can hardly be ignorant, that two 
conſonants affect not in the leaſt the time of the 
preceding vowel. Ten conſonants would not 
oblige even a Greek or Roman voice to give to 
a preceding epſilon or omicron the power of an 
eta or an omega Þ, but two conſonants, diſtinctly 
pronounced, will neceſſarily retard any voice in 
pronouncing the {5/lable, ſo as to occaſion a long 


time. The reaſon of this, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, is, that a diſtinct effort of the voice is 
neceſſary to the pronunciation of each conſonant, 


and two actions unavoidably require more time 


than one of the ſame kind. What the precipi- 


tation of a German voice may be, I know not, 
being wholly unacquainted with the language, 
but I am very ſure that it can no my affect the 


| 4 There is indeed, in Quintilian, a paſſage upon the firſt 
ſyllable of agreſtem, which might poſlibly induce ſuch a 
ſhadow-catcher as I. Voſſius, with all his learning and 
ingenuity, ſeems to have been, to adopt ſuch a notion, but 
one ſhould think would hardly deceive ſo wary a critic as 


De. Fer. 


Burt, 


5 —— 
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But, fays Dr. Foſter, We very frequently 
45 foe Greek vowels made ſhort before two con- 
+. ſonants,” (bere again he means Hyllables, which 
have their vowel followed by two conſonants; the 
vowels being equally ſhort whether followed by 
one, two, or ten conſonants) “ and, on the 
other hand, made long before other vowels.” 
Syllables are not made long or ſhort by written, 
but by ſpoken letters, and it ſeems a little extra- 
ordinary to go to prove to Engliſhmen what their 
| Pronunciation of their own language is, by the 
practice of the Greeks, who uſed a language now 
no longer ſpoken, and of the proper pronuncia- 
tion of which we know ſearcely anything but 
the comparative length of the ſyllables, What 
indeed but extremeſt error can be the conſequence 
of determining concerning the analogy” between twee! 
orthography and pronunciation in one language 
by the principles of that analogy in another 
totally different, We can hardly ſuppoſe, that 
the Greeks, ſo remarkable for euphony, founded 
the y in YEurTw, wes, and other words, 
in that diſagreeable manner in which only we 
have any idea of pronouncing: them, We ac- 
cordingly commonly leave the y ynpronounced, 
but we have no ſufficient reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
it was equally unnoticed in their pronunciation, 
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The fame nay ute n abr; x7; 1 and 
forme others, We know that the common Eu» 
| ropean 5 is a foreign ſound to the modern Greeks, 
never uſed by them in words derived from the 
old Greek (except in one particular circumſtance - 
when 7 has that ſound) -and that to expreſs it 
in words derived from other languages they uſe 
the letters r. Would any Engliſhman, to 
whom this was unknown, ever think of pro- 
nouneing thoſe two letters Iike his own &, And 

how do we know, but by ſome analogy 6. 

qually ſtrange to us, and peculiar to their 

language, the ancient Greeks pronounced vw, 
Ky, Kr. 17, d, at the beginning of words, 
the 7 in Armwnious the urg in HMT 
ns, the fe in rens in 2 different manner 
from any that we can gueſs? How, in ſhort, do 
we know, . but they pronounced all combinations 
of conſonants which have not the property of 
lengthening the preceding ſyllable, as one letter? . 
It is alſo poſſible, that they might totally drop 
ſome of thoſe conſonants in pronunciation: both 
caſes are common in our own language; and it 
is ſurely more reaſonable to argue concerning the 
pronunciation of a dead language upon the prin- 
ciples of a well known living one, than concern- 
ing the pronunciation of ſuch à living language 


upon 


[8] 
upon the principles of one that no ian exiſts 
but upon paper, and moſt particulars concerning 
the pronunciation of which muſt conſequently 
ever remain in abſolute obſcurity. 


But Dr. F oſter ſeems to think his compariſon 
of the words ftrengthen, and oozy an irrefragable 
argument againſt the neceſſity of delay in the 
utterance of conſonants. He is however hardly 
quite candid upon this occaſion, He knows 
that the conſonants. fr, or any others, preceding 
a vowel, affected not in the leaſt the quantity of 
the ſyllable formed with that vowel to any pur- 
poſe of poetical or rhetorical harmony, not even 
with the Greeks and Romans; whoſe ears, he 
tells us, and probably with truth, were much 
more nice and diſcerning than ours. The ng 
have, as he alſo knows, but a ſingle ſound, re- 
ſembling the French , only not quite ſo naſal ; 
and th form properly but one letter. Here then 
are his fix conſonants and an aſpirate reduced to 
two, and theſe being preceded by one of the 
- ſhorteſt vowel-ſounds in our language, how can 
the ſyllable be otherwiſe than one of the ſhortelt 


of thoſe whoſe quantity can be called long? 


| Conſonant- 


— 


E 
Conſonant- ſounds are of a ſtubborn nature, 
and admit neither lengthening nor contracting 
Vowels, on the contrary, admit both almoſt to 
infinity. The unmuſicalneſs of the northern lan- 
guages is not owing to the ſhortneſs of their 
fyllables, but to the ſhortneſs of their vowel- 
ſounds; and the ſuperior euphony of the Greeks 
was in a great meaſure derived from the oppoſite 
circumſtance * We have reaſon to think, that 
they pronounced their long vowels, not only 
longer than we do, but longer alſo than the 
Romans, and this, in ſome meaſure, on the 7 
authority of Horace, ol 


Graiis a Graiis dedit ore rotuinds 
Muſa loqui, | 


I have already obſerved that we have in our 
language but one vowel-ſound with the length 
requiſite for a long quantity without being ſup- 
ported by a ſucceeding conſonant, and it ſeems 
needleſs to add $72 here in anſwer to Dr. Foſ- 

ter's 


Tr n (Tov Qwrniller) xęd rica pb dei, xd Own n g r- 
_ a Tis . xa. Twv A een 05% nme KATE 7 iu popœ, 
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ters remark upon the length of vowels. To 
be convinced that he is wrong it will be fully 
ſufficient to hear the words real and royal properly 
pronounced, | 


. With regard to the word majefly, an Engliſh. 

man gives to the @ what Mr. Johnſon calls its 
open found, which is its common ſhort ſound, 
nor will any Engliſh ear bear to have that ſound 
lengthened in that word as it is in the word father, 
The firſt ſyllable of majeſty is therefore, in En- 
gliſh pronunciation, ſhort. A Scotsman, on 
the contrary, gives to the g its Engliſh broad 
ſound, or ſomething nearly reſembling” it; and 


thus * the firſt ſyllable long. 


The "_ of Dr. Fs obſervation upon privy 
and private, makes it appear extraordinary that 
analogy did not lead him to truth throughout; 
* that nothing ſhould have induced him to inquire 

- why the firſt ſ yllable of private, is long, and of 
privy, ſhort; and if he did give a thought that 
way, that he could miſs of ſo eaſy a ſolution as 
this: the firſt ſyllable of private is long, becauſe 
it has a long vowel followed by a conſonant ; the 

firſt of privy is ſhort, becauſe its vowel is mort, 
ond. ſucceeded but 1 one conſonant. Had he 


164 1 
ſervation would have ſtood as well thus: 
* accent is on a ſhort ſyllable in m4jefy-and n. 

wn 


To this n that we Engliſh cannot 
e readily elevate a ſyllable without lengthening 
* it,“ he adds in a note, « This is confirmed by 
the deciſive authority of Mr. Samuel Johnſon, 
« whoſe very great abilities, and extenſive erudi- 
5 tion have done an honour: to his age and coun- 
* try, He, in the rules of his proſody, prefixed 
0 to his dictionary, conſiders the acute tone and 
„long quantity in Engliſh. verſe, as equivalent 
* by acting together.” The concurring autho» 


rities of Dr. Foſter and Mr Johnſon are without 


doubt very formidable, yet, when oppoſed to truth, 
no more to be regarded than the academiæ auctori- 
tas, of which Dr. Foſter makes ſo light, and which 


he has indeed pretty-well proved to be on 


It however appears from the extreme brevity with 


which Mr Johnſon has treated this ſubje&; that 


he never beſtowed much attention upon it, and 


his labors have been fo extraordinary, that thoſe: * 
muſt be peculiarly uncandid, who are not much 


more inclined to wonder at the great things 
which he has done well, than to cavil at the: 


che 
ne 
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little ones which he has neglected. But he is in 
reality far from being ſo favorable to Dr. 
Foſter's cauſe as the doctor ſeems to apprehend. 


His account of the long and ſhort ſounds of our 


vowels, correſponds exactly, as far as it goes, 


with that given in the foregoing ſection, and all 


his examples of ſhort, as well as of long ſylla- 
bles, are accented. One ſhould in truth think 


it impoſſible that the man who wrote the remarks 


upon accent and quantity inſerted in the ſecond 


ſection of theſe obſervations, or indeed that any 
Engliſhman who has red thoſe remarks, could 


fancy any inability in himſelf to unite an acute 


accent with a ſhort quantity. If old prejudices, 
countenanced by high authority, ſhould incline 
any one yet to doubt, Dr. Foſter's own account of 
the particular nature of the acute tone, ſeems 
ſufficient to convince the molt ſceptical. 


bens regard to the acute, even when it is join- 
ed with a long ſyllable, as in contemnit, tho? 


the duration of the ſound be long, the power | 
and effect of the acute is ſhort, and quick to 


the ſenſe, When a high note ſucceeds a low 
v one, or riſes above the grave tone of voice, the 
„ | perception 


See both the grammar and the dictionary, particularly 


on the letters E, I, and K. | OY 


- 


E 
er perception of it is ſudden and inſtantaneotis, 
before the continuance of the note is deter- 
& mined one way or the other for long or ſhort. 
« The account which I have here attempted to 
« give of the true nature and power of the acute 
« tone is confirmed by what Ariſtotle, de anima, 
« in his chapter tel Vos 2 axons, ſays, Je luer 
Of xwa Y aiobyo.v ev oil Xpovee ewiro- 
«© % Þ d Gaps iv Wonka e N Acutus 
« ſonus movet ſenſum in brevi tempore plurimunm : 
&* Gravis vero in multo paulum. Again in another 


6 place: o „ Pw Ottos dvr x To νν 


n ado wm. 
a « cutus in voce exiſtat breviter—acutus proter bre- 
« yitatem vel levitatem, velox. It may perhaps 
tc receive a farther illuſtration from a paſſage of 


« Plutarch in his Qæſtiones Platonice, where he 


« js treating of ſounds in general. That author 
having mentioned the harmony of ſounds, ſays, 
Ogg 1e ſeep 0 raus ſivera, Spe ds 0 Cpa- 
e Jug* di 7 7p6]epoy Kwougs Tv auobnow d Fg 


« Gray 08 Touro 40y papeuvopeevorg * ewoAnyo- 
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| pe, I CUUPWVICY x, Acutus e- 
nim celer fit, gravis vero tardus: quare et Prius 


mm ven 
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« notienl ſenſum acuti ſeni. Cum vero bis vanes 


ic centibus ſuccedant graves incipientes, mixtum quid- 
&« dam ex his per nature convenientiam voluptatem 
« auditui præbet, quam ſymphoniam vacant. The 
< explanation which Macrobius gives of the acute 
« found is like the preceding: Diximus nunquan 
ſonum ficri, niſi aere percuſſe. Ut auten. ſonus 
& jpſe aut ACUTIOR aut OR AVO Proferatur, it7us 
eit: qui dum ingens et celer incidit acutum 
0 ſonum prefiat ; fi TARDIOR LENTORVE cRA- 


« vioreM. Indicio eff virga; que dum auras | 


« percutit, # impulſu erro feriat, ſonum acorr : 
« ff LENTIOR, GRAVIUS ferit auditum. In fidibus 


* greoque idem videmus: que ff tratlu ar#iore ten · 


Auantur, acute yes Ji laxiore, e Page 
27 35 280. | 


6G „ Notwnbitanding the . of Voltivs, 


4 Henninius, and thouſands after them, to ad- 
mit the acute as compatible with a ſhort time; 
« if I could have them near ine with à flute in 


* my hand, or rather with an organ before us, 4 


„ would engage to convince them of the con- 
«. ſiſtency of theſe two. I would take any two 
& keys next to each other, one of which would 
“ conſequently give a ſound lower than the 


i Other: ſuppoſe, the words duds before us; 
20 Or 


( oo 
or e&poupey z both which words Voſſius would: 
* circumflex on the penultimate, inſtead of giv- 


ing an acute to the firſt according to our 
preſent marks: I would conformably to theſe 
* marks juſt touch the higher key for the initial ; 
« &, and take my finger off immediately; and 


0 then touch the lower key on which I would 


dell longer than I did*on the higher, and 
«. chat would give me a grave with a long time 


** for the ſyllable c; the ſame lower key I would 
* juſt touch again, and inſtantly leave i it, which 
„ would give me a grave with a ſhort time for 
„ de: agids, Now if this can be done on a, 
0 wind-inſtrument within the narrow compas of 


two notes, it may be done by the organs of 


& human ſpeech, which are of the nature of a 
* wind-inſtrument, in ordinary pronunciation, 
For the ſounds of our voice in common ſpeech 
differ from thoſe of ſuch muſical inſtruments, 
“ not in quality, but in arithmetical diſcrete 


« quantity or number only, as hath been obſery- 
ed before, and is confirmed by the deciſive 


judgment of that nice and diſcerning critic 


«* Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus. Here then is, 
to demonſtration, an acute tone conſiſtent with 


a ſhort time, and a grave tone with a long 
* one,” P. 342. 343. Strange it ſeems, that 
8 F } te 


- 


Engliſh voice. 
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the author of this paſſage ſhould maintain an 


opinion ſo contrary to truth, ſo repugnant to 
his own purpoſe, ſo belied by daily and hourly 


experience, as that the union of the acute tone 


vith a ſhort quantity ſeldom occurs in Engliſh a 


pronunciation, and is hardly e 89 a 


Every undes d has its EINER: TE) ha” 


accentuation : the ſame words were differently 


accented in the different Greek dialects, and with 


us the fame words are differently accented by the 
Engliſh and Scots, The accentuation is in ſhort 


the great difficulty in learning any foreign pro- 
nunciation. We know that in the Latin lan- 


_ guage, there was no word which reſembled both 
in times and tones the words eld, and dpf, 


for if the penultimate was long, it was always acut. | 


ed or circumflexed. In Engliſh it is very common 


for a ſhort antepenultimate to be acuted when 
the penultimate is long by means of conſonants, | 


as in hvnifly, but very uncommoa where the 


penultimate has a long vowel or diphthong. Our 
language is however not without inſtances of it in 


| compound words, as giinpowder, funrifing, Way- 


Haring. ſtafaring, ſriſhwiter, nig bifounder d: But 
it * be oblſerved, cher e to the ge- 
| _ neral 
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neral pronunciation of triſſyllables accented on 


the firſt, theſe words have the ſecond. ſyllable 


cond 3 but here too the ſecond is more marked 
by the voice than in common diſſyllables : 
thirteen, fourteen, threefold, fourfold, dovelike, 
farligbt, fhipwright, longboat. In ſome com- 
pound words alſo the accent is occaſionally tran- 


ferred from the ſecond to the firſt on account of 


emphaſis; and then if the vowel of the ſecond 


were long, it ſtill retains its length. Thus the 


word unaltered has naturally the acute on the ſe- 
cond ſyllable, but if the queſtion be aſked, © Is 
« it altered ?” it may be anſwered, © No: it re- 
mains vnaltered,” the ſtrong accent accompany- 
ing the emphaſis on the firſt ſyllable. But here 


the ſecond retains a weak circumflex, and the 
voice falls not quite till it comes to the third, 
The progreſſion therefore from a ſhort ſyllable 
acuted to a long vowel unaccented, being with» 


out the bounds of Engliſh pronunciation, hath 
ſome difficulty to an Engliſh voice; none, per- 
haps, to execute it, but certainly ſome to do it 
gracefully, We need however neither wonder at 


. this, nor be aſhamed of 1 i, fince a moment's re- 


Collection 


more ſtrongly marked by the voice than the 
third. We have alſo compound diſſyllables ac- 
cefited on the firſt, with a long vowel in the ſe- 
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collection may remind us that many foreigners, 
after living among us twenty or thirty years, 
retain ſtill an awkwardneſs in pronouncing 
many Engliſh words; and that ſcarcely any ever 
acquire our pronunciation ſo perfectly, but that 
they may be diſtinguiſhed by what is properly 
enough called in the vulgar phraſe, a foreign ac- 

gent, N 5 n 


t f 


"SECT. V. 


12 Gua pe of the comparative igel of 
ſyllables 1 I have hitherto generally choſen a- 
cuted ſyllables ; ; and for this reaſon : the different | 
found and the different length of the vowels i is in 
theſe more ſtrongly perceptible becauſe more 
ſtrongly offered to the eat, which is ſhocked at 
the leaſt inaccuracy in pronouncing them; but is 
ſo little ſcrupulous concerning unaccented ſyl- 
| Tables, that great inaccuracies in the pronunciation 
of them pals unregarded. Hence it happens that 
in common diſcourſe few ſuch ſyllables have long 
vowels, In the more folemn delivery which a 
ſtudied oration or a ſerious poem require, ſuck 
ſyllables have frequently long vowels ; but then 
it is is very much at the diſcretion of the ſpeaker; 
for we have no ſtandard, no ſettled cuſtom to 
determine which of thoſe ſyllables ſhould have 


their vowels Any 


How ſcrupulous the ear is concerning acai? 


ſyllables, and how much leſs it regards tlie 
unaccented will appear ſtrongly in theſe in- 
ſtances among many others that might be pro- 
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. Quced: in the word almoſt, properly pronoun- 
ced, the à has its broad ſound, and the firſt 
fyllable has conſequently more than the length 
indiſpenſibly requiſite to conſtitute a long quan- 
tity. With that pronunciation it has this pe- 
culiarity, that the accent is given indifferently to 
either ſyllable as may contribute moſt to the 
harmony of the period, tho-more commonty ta 


ſdtzte firſt. But in the quick utterance of com- 
mon converſation, not only the 4 is contracted 7 


to its very ſhorteſt, ſound, but the J is totally, 
dropt. In this ſtate the ear will by no means 
ſuffer the accent. on the firſt ſyllable, but ſtriftly 
requires it on the laſt. Again, in colloquial 
Pronunciation a ſhort quantity is commonly 
given to the firſt ſyllable of oration ; in ſolemn 
ſpeaking, a long one: it may however have either 
on any occaſion without any offenſive i impro- 
priety. But in the word oratory, where the firſt 
fyllable is. accented, however deliberate the 
manner of ſpeaking, and however ſolemn the 
occaſion, the ear will by no means allow it more 
than its. proper ſhort time: it will neither ſuffer 
the ſhort ſound of the o to be lengthened, as in. 
the firſt ſyllable of Mer and aiditor, nor the 
common long one to be uſed, as in . So 


[ 4 ] 

| far is accent from occaſioning a long time in 
every ſyllable 1 to which i it is given by an e 
N S 


Fr rom the indifferetice of tlie ear to uhaccented 
| ſyllables i it happens that in homogeneal words 4 
change in the diſpoſition of the accent frequently 
occaſions an alteration in the quantities, ap- 
pã 7rent, appir; tion nega nion, 15 gatrve ; reve ring, 
Hutroxce 3 ord tion Uritor ; ; bort zon;  birtzontal : a 
and here not only the quantities, but the very, 

ſounds of the vowels are changed: 125 


| Unaccented * are, as we have obſerved; 
han unleſs the ſpeaker chuſes to lengthen 
them, which is ſeldom done but in ſolemn de- 
livery. The vowel i, when it has its firſt, or 
proper long ſou nd, as in folemnrzdtion, muſt 
however be. excepted. What is remarked of the | 
firſt ſound of # in the third ſection will account 
for this peculiarity. The other vowels, where- 
ever the. eſtabliſhed cuſtom of pronunciation 


gives them their proper long ſound, may have 
that ſound either long or ſhort at tlie diſcretion 


of the ſpeaker. Otherwiſe unaccented | vowels 
are neceſſari y ſhort; 


Accented 


| $I 

| Accented ſyllables are perfectly fit for ex- 
amples of comparative quantity, as will appear 
from this conſideration : they have in our wy 
nunciation four progreſſive, and fixt degrees of 
quantity with the ſame vowel ſound ; 1. being, 
2. bidding, 3. binder, ſeeming, 4. ſetmly. It i is dif- 
ficult, to conceive a ſyllable, with or without 
accent, ſhorter than the firſt of being is in collo- | 
quial pronunciation : but we have ſyllables long 
er than the longeſt of theſe, as in ſcündboard, 
mũndh, appointment. How abſurd then to give 
to all theſe ſyllables, ſo widely differing in quan- 
tity, equally the title of long, and how much 
more abſurd to ſuppoſe that the mere abſence of 
the acute accent can reduce the longeſt of them 
to a leſs quantity than chat of the © as re- 

taining it. | 


When every particular which in Engliſh pro- 
nunciation affects quantity, has been well con- 
ſidered, it will not be difficult to make a juſt 
compariſon of the quantities of unaccented with | 
thoſe of other unaccented, or with thoſe of accen- 
ted ſyllables z and there is one compariſon which, 
if our ſyſtem yet wants corroboration, will, with 
thoſe who have their ſenſe of hearing moderately 


accurate, contribute much to that end. With 
regard 
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regunda the'dagine of accuracy requiſite, . am 
far from preſuming to preſcribe it, but willingly 
embrace the determination of Plutarch, who has 
given his opinion very expreſsly upon that point, 
as the reader may have obſerved in the ad ſection 
of this eſſay. Let then accented and unaccented 
| ſyllables be ſelected which have both vowel and 
conſonant ſounds exactly alike, and whoſe dif- 
ference lies in the accent only; as in impotent, im- 
politic; Agi, Hniſicant; Accent, accintual; as. 
thor, authentic; idolixe, idolatrous ; ſuſtenance, 


| Suſtaining z order, ordain : it will be found ablo- | 


lutely impoſſible for the voice to arrive at the 
ſecond. fyllable of the words whoſe firſt is unac- 
cented, in leſs time than it / requires to get to the | 
ſecond of thoſe other words which have the ſtrong 
accent on the firſt, - Either then accent has no 
power of lengthening a ſyllable, or, if ſuch a 

power exiſts, it is of the ſame kind with the vi- 
brations of a bell, the accented ſyllable continuing 
to tinkle while the voice proceeds in the utterance 


of other ſyllables. Strangely abſurd as this no- 


tion muſt appear to thoſe who determine by their 
ſenſe of hearing alone ſuch matters as fall under 
the cognizance of that ſenſe only, and directly 
contradictory as it is to all the obſervations that 
remain to us from the ancients upon the ſubject, 


_ 
* 


N ] 


Fet ban iu ben conceived and cheriſhed by a mail 
of high reputation both for- ingenuity and learn: 
| ing, and lately adopted by an elegant critic of 

our own age and nation:  Syilaba acuta longius 
inter vallum penetrat, & plures ſui femiles ſyllabat 
propagat in acre; ideoque et diutius vi vit eius imago 
' audibilis, & a diftantibus melius percipitur, & ma- 
 fors inter vallu repetitur ab echo, quam fyllaba gravis; 
| aut fyllabico- arrentu remiſſe pralata: non ſerus ace 
fit in chorda intenſius ducta quam in ea que remiſius: 
S ic nimirum eſt, ur Hllaba acuta videatur ſem- 
non quia dum ef in are proferentis ipht infiftitur, ſed 
gutia gjus ſpecies in aere uivit. Kirch. Muſur. I. viii; 
e. 7; Webb on poetry and muſic, p. 87. As well 
might one reaſon againſt one who ſhould affirm 
now to be black, and jet white, as againſt fuch 
a doctrine. The reader will have obſerved how 
directly tepugnant it is to the opinions of Ariſ- 
totle, Plutarch and Macrobius mentioned in the 
4th ſection. For my own part I reſt perfectly 
 fatisfied with the conviction that | my hearing 
affords me; corroborated by the opinions of all 
the ancients, and moſt of the moderns who have 
vritten on the ſubje&, who ſeem! perfectly agreed 
that the human voice not only acts by powers 
much reſembling thoſe of muſical wind- inſtru- 
| ments 


ih}. 
ments in general, bur that in fact ic is a muſical 
wind inſtrument, and from its nature abſolutely 
incapable of uttering two ſounds at once. But it 
is faid that from the percuſſion of the air the 
ſound continues to be heard beyond the time of 
utterance. If this whimſical notion could poſſibly 
be verified, what horrid diſcords would not a 
hoboy make in the hands of the moſt fcillful 
player? Nay, Farinelli himſelf could ſing no- 
thing but echo- pieces. We may ſafely conclude 
then that ues, aan; INNER 
can protract ſound. Mo 


: Emphaſis ſeems to have contributed not a lit · 
tle to the confuſion between accent and quantity. 


Theſe two, height and length, are ſo perfetly 


diſtinct in their nature, that no two qualities 
fubſiſting in one ſubject can be more ſo; But 
emphaſis, which Scaliger calls Auris in latitu- 
dine, and Priſcian ſimply breadth, is not ſo palpa- 
bly diſtinguiſhable from the other two. The 
terms height and length expreſs with" the utmoſt 
ſimplicity, and the utmoſt preciſion the proper - 
ties of accent and quantity ; bur it requires ſome 
refinement to conceive the relation between em- 
phaſis and breadth ; and in this they differ, that 
| N partakes more of the nature of height 
than 
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than of length. Accent i is inſeparable from its 
With quantity alſo it has its connection, and 
may en ſome occaſions, with ſufficient propriety 
be, aid to create a long time, giving, it to ſyllables 
naturally ſhort; a power which mere accent ne- 
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Not to * MP argues thyſelf anknown; | 
"Rye WE are ſpirits of another mold. 


e a roſe in aromatic pain. 
0 fountain Arethuſe, and THOU honor'd flood 


| Smoork-ſlding Mincius.— — 


= words me; we, die, oe ſimply. accented; 
as their ſituation. in the ſentence requires, tho 
their vowels be long, are yet for want of ſupport- 
ing conſonants, ſhort ſyllables ; but when inflated 
with that emphaſis which the ſenſe here demands, 
they ſwell, if 1 may be allowed the expreſſion, 
in height, in length, and in breadth, beyond 
their natural ſize. This power of the emphaſis . 
is cheifly perceptible in monoſyllables, for being 
divided in longer words, it loſes greatly of its 
effect. In monoſyllables with a ſhort vowel fol- 
lowed by a conſonant, emphaſis never produces 
the vowel, but if that conſonant be a ſemivowel, 
ſeems ſometimes to lengthen the conſonantſound, 


as. will be more particularly obſerved hereafter. 
| The 


' 
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The conſideration of the powers of emphaſis, 
and of the mutability of our vowel- ſounds, will 
make it clear why monoſyllables ending with a 
vowel have moſtly that vowel long when acuted, 
and ſhort when. otherwiſe z and will ſolve all 
other ſeeming difficulties in Engliſh” quantity, 
without recurring in any caſe to that unaccount- 
able neceſſity which Dr Foſter and others have 
ſuppoſed an Engliſh voice to be under, of lefgth- 
ening every ſyllable which it acutes. We pro- 
nounce the acuted ſyllable in feftivity, ſhort. A 
Scotſman lengthens it, not by uſing the 'Engliſh 
long ſound of 7, but by producing the Engliſh | 
ſhort ſound of i, pronouncing the word as if 
written feſteevity. His accentuation, it may, be 
| faid, is different; but an Engliſh voice will with- 
out any difficulty pronounce the word with the 


Scottiſh alteration of ti time, and retain its own tone. 
If, ſpeaking the words give me the book, we acute 
the firſt, leaving the ſecond and third unaccented, 
the vowels of the ſecond and third will have ex- 
actly the ſound of the vowels in the ſecond and 
third ſyllables of enmity ; that is the long ſound 
| of e ſhortened, which is the common ſhort ſound , 
" i, If we acute the ſyllable me, we lengthen 
but clearly not from any neceſſity that the 
ice is under, becauſe. any Engluk voice can 
give 


[3] 


give it, tho acuted, either a long, or a mort 
time juſt as eaſily as he can pronounce at plea- 
ſure feftevity, or faſtẽcvity. Why then do we 
lengthen thoſe monoſyllables when we acute them 
and then only ? If I ſhould ſay that cuſtom will 
have it ſo, quem penes arbitrium eft, et jus, et 
norma loquendi, it were perhaps an anſwer that 

could not be objected to; but it may be added, 
that a ſtrong accent is never given to them, but 
as a neceſſary concomitant of emphaſis ; and 
length of time concurs with ſtrength of tone to 
mark the emphaſis more ſtrongly. We pro- 


'/ © nounce me, and my, unaccented, exattly alike; 


but if in ſaying give me my book, our meaning re- 

quires an emphaſis on the word my, the empha- 

| ſis, by its power of extending will make the 

ſyllable long, and its concomitant accent will 
demand that they have its proper long ſound; or 

rather, the ear will demand i it on account of the 
frong accent. 
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F we are right in our A eas 80 

foregoing ſections, we are now paſſeſſed of, 
every requiſite for analyſing any piece of Englith. 

poetry whatſoever, 'Such an analyſis will ſerve as a 
teſt of the truth of all the foregoing obſervations, 

and by ſuch an analyſisonly can we diſcovor thera- ; 
tionale of harmony in Engliſh ſpeech, and aſcertain - 

the rules of Engliſh verſification. For the purpoſe 

of this analyſis blank verſe is much preferable to _ 

- Timed, not only becauſe it admits greater variety 
of harmony, but alſo becauſe it ſubſiſts by the 
ſtrength of harmony alone: and of our poems 
in blank verſe none can be more proper than thoſe 
of Milton; becauſe, as Dr. Foſter very juſtly ob- 

ſerves, © There is no kind or degree of harmony 
* of which our language is capable, which may 
“not be found in numberleſs inſtances through 
« Milton's writings ; the excellency of whoſe ear 
*« ſtems to have been equal to that of his ima- 
* gination and learning.“ 


That ſedate majeſty of numbers ſo highly be- 

coming the opening of an epic poem, is ſtrikingly 
obſervable 1 in the firſt lines of Paradiſe Loſt, in 

which 
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which the ſubject is propoſed, et 
that they have, as Mr. Addiſon has remarked, 


the utmoſt ſimplicity of thought and expreſſion 


and as the biſhop of Briſtol farther remarks, there 


is a beautiful variety in the numbers, which of 
themſelves charm every reader: theſe lines are 
W Ps; way! fit tor our N 


** 


Of tha't fõrbiddẽn trẽ e whõſe mo tal taſte þ 


| Brod ght death Into | the wo'rld|--and I'll | our wo e. 


With 155 of £den—ti'l [one greajer min. - 

| Riſto re [ üs, nd rega'in | the bliſs ũl sẽ at, 5 
Sing heavenlly Miſe, --thit on the se crẽt wp 

Of ©'reb, 6'r | of ST)nai,--di'dit | Inſpire = 

That Shẽ nen [fi'rſt tã ughtſthẽ chõ ſen Rech 

In the | begi' 8 | the heavens | and earth 


Roſe out | bf Chips :- Or] If Siſon hill — 10 


Delight] thee m6 0 Si'16|a's brõ ok [that flõ wd 
Fiſt by [the § räcle | 5f Göd zv thẽnce 
lvõ kei thy aĩ d - tõ my* ãdvẽ nſtrõus ſong 
Thi'*t with [no' mi ddlẽ fli ght - intẽ nds | t6 ſoar 
Abvd've] th* Adniin moirnt, --whi'le T It | pũrſũes 1 5 


— 


Things Wnatte' mpſted ye'r in prõ ſe [or rhy'me. 


Aud chi ef lf thou, [o' ſpirit, -thar dõſt prefer 


Bak te All te —— ũ plright bear, and pũ' e, 
| 1 uſtr u'ct 


i. of 4” 


oe mi'n' as] fi it di 1e hence nd | the friie 
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| aſtrũ ct ſmè, fõrlthõ uknõ w -e uff firſt 
Waſtpreiſent,--I 2nd,|withm7' ghlty wi 'ngs|oiitſpreid, 
Do velike fa tſt brõ oding--0'n | the viſt} Aby 21 
And mi'#f | It prẽ ꝑnãnt --whi't | In me | Ts dark 
11lomin ;--whit| Is 1o'w, | raiſe and | ſuppõ rt, 
That, tö ] the he ight [--of th7's great A ngumẽ nt 
I* may aſe rte "pil provide nce, 220 
Aud j Ja h 1288 wi'ys |of God] tõ men: 


A few remarks which this analyſis e may 
be neceſſary before we een in our inquiry. 


The biſhop of Briftol, in his excellent edition 
of Milton's works, obſerves; that © beſide the 
e other methods which Milton has employed 
*-to diverſify and improye his numbers; he takes 

the ſame liberties as Shakeſpear and others of 

& our old poets, and in imitation of the Greeks 
& and Latins often cuts off the vowel at the 
& end of 'a word when the next word begins 
« with a voyel ; tho he does not like the Greeks; 
© wholly drop the vowel, but retains it in writing, 
“like the Latins: Another liberty that he takes 
& likewiſe for the greater improvement and va- 
« riety of his verlificatiori is pronuncing the 
® ſame word ſometimes as two ſyllables, and 
| G ſome⸗ 
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ſometimes as only one ſyllable, or two hort ones. 
6% We have frequent inſtances in ſpirit, ruin, 
riet, reaſon, big beſt, and ſeveral other words.” 
Thus he remarks on the following lines. 


Whom reaſon hath equal'd, force hath made ſupreme 


* Reaſon is to be pronounced here as one 
“ ſyllable, or two ſhort ones, as it is likewiſe in 
„ book viii. I. 591, and ix. 559. 


It gives me great ſatifaction to find ſo judi- 
cious a: critic as the biſhop of Briſtol, who hath 
conſidered Milton's poetry ſo attentively, agreeing 
with me almoſt intirely in what little he has ſaid 
upon Engliſh proſody,] and plainly unacquainted - 
with any neceſſity that an Engliſh voice labors 
under of lengthening acuted ſyllables. With 
ali due reſpect I muſt however diſſent from his 
_ foregoing obſervation. The Engliſh idiom will 
not readily admit the eliſion of any final vowel 
except that of the article ib, and modern poets - 
| uſe no other. But it ſeems very well to admit 
on many occaſions. the method often uſed by the 
Italians. of in-a-manner melting vowels together. 
At any rate a ſyllable ending with a vowel and. 
followed by a vowel is always ſhort, and there 
will 


L 83 J 
will be found no inſtance in the Paradiſe Loft 
where the final vowel will not be better pro- 
hounced than mute. Indeed one of the great 
defects of our ſpeech being a want of vowels; 
Milton's manner of aſſembling them was very 


judiciouſly imagined to remedy that want, and the 
effect is univerſally good. With regard to the 


pronuticiaticn of two ſyllables as only one, or 
as two ſhort ones, it will be found that all the 
paſſages to which the biſkop alludes may be 
analyſed into ſeries of feet proper for Engliſh 
verſe, without either reducing the number of 
Tyllables, or making any one ſhort which is pro- 
perly long. © As there ate evidently; ſays Mr, 
* Shenſtone, words in Engliſh poetry that have 
* all the force of a dactyl, and, if properly 


« inſerted; have no ſmall beauty on that ac- 


* count, it ſeems abſurd to contract, or print 
t them otherwiſe than at length.” Eſay on 
Books and twriters. But of this more hefeafter. 


Two things farther we muſt however remark 


now : very ſhort ſyllables, brevibus breviores, 
frequently occur in Engliſh pronunciation; and 
tho by far the greateſt part of our ſyllables come 


| regularly and manifeſtly under the two heads 


long and ſhort, yet there are ſome. few which can 


| ſcarcely with ſufficient propriety be aſſigned to 


either 
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ſometimes as only one ſyllable, or two ſhort ones. 
* We have frequent inſtances in ſpirit, ruin, 

. © ict, reaſon, bigheft, and ſeveral other words.“ 
Thus he remarks on the following lines. 


Whom reaſon hath equal'd, force hath made ſupreme 
S © Reaſon is to be pronounced here as one 


© fyllable, or two ſhort ones, as it is likewiſe in 
« book viii. I. 591, and ix. 559. 5 


It gives me great ſatifaction to find ſo judi- 
cious a critic as the biſhop of Briſtol, who hath 
conſidered Milton's poetry ſo attentively, 2greeing 
with me almoſt intirely in what little he has ſaid 
upon Engliſh proſody,] and plainly unacquainted 
with any neceſſity that an Engliſh voice labors 
under of lengthening acuted ſyllables. With 

ali due reſpe& I muſt however diſſent from his 
foregoing obſervation. The Engliſh idiom will 

not readily admit the eliſion of any final vowel 

except that of the article be, and modern poets - 
uſe no other. But it ſeems very well to admit 
on many occaſions the method often uſed by the 
Italians of in- a- manner melting vowels together. 
At any rate a ſyllable ending with a vowel and. 
owed by a vowel is always ſhort, and there 
will 
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will be found no inſtance in tlie Paradiſe Loft 
where the final vowel will not be better pro- 
hounced than mute. Indeed one of the great 
defects 6f our ſpeech being a want of vowels, 
Milton's manner of aſſembling them was very 
judiciouſly imagined to remedy that warit, and the 
_ Effe@ is univerſally good. With regard to the | 
pronunciatiͤn of two ſyllables as only one, or 
| as two ſhort ones, it will be found that all the 
paſſages to which the biſhop alludes may be 
analyſed into ſeries of feet proper for Engliſh 
verſe, without either reducing the number of 
Tyllables, or making any one ſhort which is pro- 
perly long. © As there are evidently; ſays Mr. 
& Shenſtone, words in Engliſh poetry that have 
& all the force of a dactyl, and; if properly 
« inſerted; have no ſmall beauty on that ac- * 
* count, it ſeems abſurd to contract, or print 
te them otherwiſe than at length.” Eſay on 
Books and writers. But of this more hereafter. 
Two things farther we muſt however remark 
now : very ſhort ſyllables, brevibus breviores, 
frequently occur in Engliſh pronunciation; and 
tho by far the greateſt part of our ſyllables come 
; regularly and manifeſtly under the two heads 
long and ſhort, yet there are ſome few which can 


ſcarcely with ſufficient propriety be aſſigned to 
| either 
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either of thoſe divifions. Theſe are ſuch whoſe 
vowel is followed by two conſonants diſtinctly 
pronounced, and conſequently requiring a double 
action of the voice, but the vowel itſelf of that 


imperfect kind noticed in the third ſection, being 
little more than the ſound we can give to a liquid 
without a vowel. The imperfection of this ſound. 


is moſt eminent in the final ſe with a preceding 
conſonant, where the vowel, tho written after, 
is pronounced before the /; in the copulative and, 
and in on and en when immediately following an 
_ accented ſyllable, as in reaſon, heaven, heavenly. 
The biſhop of Briſtol frequently leaves out the 
ſecond e of heaven, and beavenh, but this ſeems 
wholly needleſs, for the pronunciation remains 


preciſely che ſame as when it is retained. This 
cropping of the vowel with the naſal utterance of 


the u, which is always uſed with it, forms the 


moſt ungraceful ſound in our pronuneiation. 


Neither is it uſed conſtantly, nor are the occaſions 
when it is uſed pointed out by orthography 


accent or any thing but cuſtom. In ſolemn de- 


livery however a fuller pronunciation of the 
vowel may be proper here, as on other occaſions, 
than is uſual in common diſcourſe. I have ſome- 
times left theſe.uncertain and anomalous n 
without the mark of quantity. 


Is 


[ 8 ] 
It has been remarked, in the fifth Section, that 
emphaſis has a very particular power of length- 
ening monoſyllables, and that where their vowel 
is neceſſarily ſhort, it ſometimes extends even to 
ſemivowel- conſonants. This may be obſerved in 
the words death. in the ſecond line of Paradiſe 
Loſt, and ng, in the ſixth. The voice may dwell 
thus on ſemivowels even in polyſyllables that are 
emphatical, as on the firſt ſyllable of illumin, in 
the twenty-third line; which may thus be made 
long, tho the vowel will by no means admit pro- 
traction. The monoſyllable 2d, in the fourth 
line is made long by the ſucceeding word, which 
is always pronounced as if a w preceded the o. 
The letter þ has not always equal power in our 
language. It is often wholly unnoticed by the 
voice, as in honeſt, ſhepherd : in ſome words it is a 
| gentle afpiration, and in others ſo ſtrong an aſpi- 
ration as to cauſe a delay of the voice equal to that 
of any conſonant. The experiment may be made 
: by ſpeaking the words an honeſ*. ſhepherd, firſt as 
they are commonly ſpoken, and afterward giving 
to the þ the ſame ſtrong aſpiration which is uſed 
in heme, and herd. The cuſtom univerſally fol- 
- lowed of uſing an for the indefinite article before 
words beginning with 5 unpronounced, and g 


| fimply before thoſe whoſe firſt vowel is ſtrongly 
5 aſpirat ed, 


3 
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aſpirated, ſufficiently proves the mode of diffe- 
rence perceived by the general ity « of Engliſh ears, 
The ſtrong aſpirate has fo far the power of a 
conſonant as to prevent any. hiatus. I have 
marked the laſt ſyllable of chaos, agreeably ta 
common pronunciation, which gives to the 5 the 
ſame long ſound as in croſs. Te 

It is generally, I believe univerſally, agreed 
by thoſe learned men who have had the | moſt EX- 
tenſive knowledge of languages, tliat the ancient 
Greek was the moſt harmonious ever ſpoken in 
the world, and that the Latin held the ſecond 
rank. The moſt harmonious language will of 
courſe admit the moſt perfect mode of verſi-. 
fication; and if I aſſert that the poets of all 
nations uſe the moſt perfect mode of which their 
language is capable, experience will probably 
juſtify the obſervation. 5 


We know that Greck and Latin verſe are fun- 
damentally conſtituted by a certain regular diſ- 
tribution of long and ſhort ſyllzbles called n: eter, | 
but that there was farther neceſſary to its per- 
fection a proper diſpoſition of the accents, pauſe, 

and ceſure. Here then were four diſtinct re- | 
| cyiſites to the 8 harmony of the two moſt 
n,uſical 
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muſical languages in the world. Meter is the 
principal of theſe: accent, according to the 
united teſtimony of the ancient writers who 
have left any thing upon the ſubject, held the 
ſecond rank : the pauſe and ceſure are of in- 
ferior conſideration, I 


Until it was known what ſyllables in our 
language have a long, and what a ſhort quantity, 
it was impoſſible to diſcover how far our verſi- 
fication is founded on meter. The quantity of 
| ſyllables being determined, ſufficiently at leaſt for 
that purpoſe, if we examine any number of our 
moſt harmonious verſes we ſhall find the meter ex- 
ceedingly irregular; too much ſo to be by any pol- 
ſibility the fundamental efficient of the harmony. 


Accent appears to have been even in the Greek 
and Latin languages little leſs eſſential to the 
general harmony than meter itſelf, Among 
the conſtituent parts of perfect writing or 
+ ſpeaking, which Dionyſius recites in his 19th 
chapter, he mentions accents as ſuch : oy- 
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(7 which by their variety inſenſibly beguile 1 us, wo 
t prevent our being ſated and fatigued by an irkſome 
e pepetition ef the ſame ſound. p. 153,” The 
„ ſame author in another part of his r hetorical 
te treatiſe has the following paſſage : pre do- 
* gyanatle Tony £21; N ( Kxrera. va 
fey | @xpoco;) e mouovnacta i 70 nec 
4 „, p10 d OMOIO TONA vag dhα,ñ- 
t yougs pence o reo porn ag HN eig, wel rd. 
5 15. Neque paucarum ſyllabarum dictiones mul- 

« tas ordine aſſumamus (nam inde offenduntur 
( aures) neque plures ex polyſyllabis quam 
9 neceſſe ſit, neque quæ eundem accentum, 


neque quæ eadem tempora habent, prope inter 
ſe componamus, 


c Nor yet need we wonder at Ariſtotle, Dio- 

„ nyſius, and the beſt rhetorical writers laying 
i ſo great a ſtreſs, as they do, on accent, as 
* eſſential to the perfection of compoſition, 
The importance of it is grounded in the very 
« nature of things. For mere quantity, as hath 
been remarked above, containing in general 
2 3 two meaſures, hath not variety enough to 
conſtitute much harmony: but when we take 


v accent into our account, that i 18 due mpaſs 


wy © „ * 


* of 


ce of two nodificntivns- in point of length; we 
« have then eight or ten different modes of 
* ſound to form harmony out of their various 
«. combinations. Theſe materials thus multiplied 
4 Yo the foundation of harmony, and make 

it ſufficient for any poetical or oratorical 
. ehe which the human ear can £2 rape 


| © Thoſe therefore who i in 3 hu nu- 
« meroſity of writings attend to quantity alone, 
“ regard only the inferior. Part of the ſubject 
* before them, If they add to that the con- 


4 ſideration of accent, they will by thoſe means, 


* and no others, be proper judges of the whole, 
« and (to uſe the words of one who had a quick 
ſenſe of the powers of rhythm) | 


Pleas'd ſhall is) hear, and learn the Ge power 
Of harmony, in TONES and numbers, hit 


By voice cr hand in Various s meaſur'd verſe. 


Dr. Foſter has in this and other palzges of 
his learned eſſay, produced many venerable au- 
thorities to prove the importance of accent to 
the harmony of human ſpeech in general, and of 
poetry in particular. But to theſe may be added a 
paſſage of Dionyſius * ſeems ſtrongly to 
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the purpoſe : *Eqyy d r axon» ies dai IIP N 
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father, G ds role Heeg. gurl 14. 
The circumſtances which delight the ear are as I have 
obſerved, firſt melody, then cadence. ( He i is here 
ſpeaking of the harmony of diſcourſe, whoſe. 
melody is formed by accents, Throughout, 
his treatiſe he conſtantly uſes the words c and. 
lac, when applied to language, to imply 
the effect of accent.) That this obſervation 
is true I appeal to experi ence and the common feelings 
of alt , arguments incontroveriible, For who is 
not rapt, and inchanted by one melody, unaffeted by 
another, charmed by one cadence, and by another diſ- 
guſted.— be ear is deligbted with melodies, in- 
raptured with cadences — A very little atten- 
tion will evince that a certain * rhythmical, 
or meaſured diſpoſition of the accent, is 
neceſſary not merely to the ſweetneſs, but to 
| the 


TR 


the very - ing of Engliſh verle. After ex 
amining the foregoing twenty ſix lines of Paradiſe, 
| Loſt, or any other piece of Engliſh poetry whats. 
ſoever, it will be found very difficult to lay. 


what alteration in the diſpoſition, of the quan- 


tities will eſſentially alter the verſe; ; but a ver 
| flight tranſpoſition of the accents will deſtroy 
it . Read the two firſt lines thus: 1 


” * +> 


SOT 


of the frait, — man's firſt diſobẽdience, 

Of that forbidden tres whoſe riſte mortal, 
Make the quantities, by your manner of _ 
clation, what you pleaſe, only let every word 
have its proper accentuation, and from very 
muſical verſe the lines become, not bad verſe, 
but no. verſe, mere proſe. © This ſeems proof 
fully ſufficient that ACCENT is the FuNDA- 
MENTAL EFFICIENT of Engliſh Ferne | 
This poſition is by no means new. It has on 
the contrary been generally allowed, and its truth 
indeed ſcarcely ever doubted but by thoſe who 
having firſt miſtaken accent for quantity in the 


pronunciation of Greek and Latin, carry the 


ſame error with them to the conſideration of their. 


own language. T his remarkable difference 
| | between 
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between our verſe, and that of the Greeks and 
| Latins that ours is fundamentally conſtituted by 
a meaſured diſpoſition of _ accents, theirs by a 
regular arrangement of long and ſhort ſyllables, 
has probably contributed not a little to the con- 
founding of accent with quantity in the 
minds of ſo many learned men. For in this 
point our language is by no means ſingular, 
but agrees particularly with thoſe of the 
Italians and Spaniards, whoſe verfitication is in all 
A the moſt eſſential * the 1 ſame with 
| ours. | 


A queſtion however may here ariſe ; in this. 
| accentual harmony, where the meter is allowed all 
| Es kinds of irregularity, what becomes of the rhyth- 
= mus, ſthat very eſſential circumſtance of the general 
harmony of human ſpeech ? To this I anſwer, 
it is univerſally allowed that the only two langua- 
ges, which, as far as we know ever poſſeſſed the 
metrical verſification, were much ſuperior in their 
general harmony to thoſe which now poſſeſs the 
accentual, It muſt not therefore be expected 
that the accentual verſe will upon analyſing ap- 
pear ſo perfect in all it's parts, as the metrical, and 
ſo well adapted to all the purpoſes of muſical 


delight. It is obvious that the rhythmus muſt be 
| greatly 


- KW 3 

greatly inferior in regularity, and the melody in 

variety, for the confinement of the accent is to 

attone for the looſeneſs of the meter; and hence 

will reſult what may perhaps not .improperly be 

called an accentual rhythmus. This point will 
however be farther illuſtrated in the ſequel. | 


But before we diſmiſs this ſubje& intirely, Iwill 
take ſome notice of a paſſage in Df, Foſter's eſſay, 
the only 6ne I have any where met with which 
pretends to any proof that quantity is the funda- 
mental efficient of the harmony of Engliſh verſe ; 
and this I ſhall do not on account of any convic- 
tion which his proof carries with it, but becauſe 
it leads to ſome points to which it may be uſeful 
a little to advert. © Notwithſtanding the con- 
* fidence, he ſays, with which it is often affirmed 
that Engliſh meter depends on accent, and not 
* on quantity, which I have endeavoured to re- 
« fute; and tho I have allowed that accent jointly 


* with quantity doth direct it; yet I cannot help 


thinking that the eſſence of it is founded in 
quantity alone.“ I cannot find any thing like 
fuch an endeavour as the doctor here ſpeaks of, thro 
the whole eſſay, except in the paſſage immediate- 
ly following ; nor does he any where inform us 
what 1s the particular buſineſs of accent, and 

| what 


1 
hat of quantity in this joint direction. He 
proceeds: And to this I am induced by the 
following fact: let a Scotchman take ſome 
a verſes of _ of our poets, as theſe : : 


All hiiman things ate sübjéct to decay, 
And when fate sũmmons, monarchs muſt obey. 


He will pronounce them with the accent tranf. 
© poſed, thus, 


All hiimin things are ſubje& to decay, 
And when fate ſumm6ns, monarchs muſt obey. 


© Now tho he alters the tones, and transfers the 
_ © accute from the beginning to the end of words, 
5 yet in this pronunciation the meter ſtill eſſen- 
t tially ſubſiſts, becauſe founded in quantity, 
© which is not violated by him. Did the meter 
depend on accent, it would be neceſſarily diſ- 
© turbed and deſtroyed by his tranſpoſition of that 
accent.“ P. 68, 69. It appears from the con- 
tert, and indeed ſufficiently from the paſſage it- 
elf, that Dr. Foſter by the meter means the 
cadence; for meter, in its ancient ſignification, 
cannot depend on accent. 1 


| | Tho 
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Tho Dr. Foſter inſiſts ſo much upon the inabi- 
o Mey of us Engliſh to unite a ſhort qnantity with 
the acute accent, he nowhere queſtions our abili- 
ty to give a long time to unaccented fyllables. 
To refute his argument, it were therefore fully _ 
ſufficient to propoſe that an Engliſhman ſhould 
take thoſe two lines, and pronounce them with 
the accent tranſpoſed in the ſame manner as Dr. 
Foſter marks it for the Scotſman : for what will 
be the conſequence ? The firſt line will be no 
verſe at all; and the cadence of the ſecond will be 
totally changed fo as to become exactly like that 
of the well-known Doggrel, 


A cõbler there was, who yd in a ſtall. 


This may appear on firſt view, ſomething ſtrange. 
As therefore my purpoſe in refuting is to explain, 
we will examine it a little farther, and the wonder 
Vill ſoon vaniſh, 1 


The Scots differ in this from all other people 
of whoſe pronunciation I have any knowledge, 
that their-ſtrong accent is a grave, and that they 
conſtantly acute the laſt ſyllable of every word. 
Dr. Foſter has remarked that the circumflex, 
* with which the Scotiſh pronunciation abounds, 
is 
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© is not formed as the Greek, Latin, and Eng 
* liſh, of an acute and grave, en . 
acute: vous, rü, rund, Engliſh; round, Scot.“ 
When the Scots give the ſtrong accent to the laſt 
ſyllable of a word, it is always this circumflex, 
fo that the laſt tone of every polyſyllable in 
Scotiſh pronunciation, is acute. I ſpeak this of 
the pronunciation -of men of eee a- 
mong the Scots, as far as my obſervation goes, 
which has neither been none, nor very extenſive; 
It is well known that thoſe accuſtomed to Scotiſh 
pronunciation from infancy to manhood, can 
never entirely drop it, inſomuch that the moſt 
polite of the Scots are diſtinguiſhed more certain- 
ly in England by their ſpeech, than any tranſ- 
marine people. But all well educated Scotſmen 
uniformly give their ſtrongeſt accent to the ſame 
ſyllable to which the Engliſh give it; and it is 
the ſtrongeſt accent, whether of higher or lower 
tone that will determine the accentual rhythmus. 
The accentuation therefore, as far as it can affect 
the conſtruction of verſe, is in both pronun- 
ciations eſſcatially the ſame: 


If we purſue. the compariſon of Engliſh and 
Scotiſh pronunciation, we ſhall find that inſtead 


of proving the doctor's 11 88 it will prove the 
direct 


1 


; 


(1 
direct contrary : for though the accentuation-of | 
both produces the ſame accentual cadence, yet the, - 
quantities of ſyllables often vary in them widely. 
The moſt temarkable difference conſiſts i in this: 
Engliſh pronunciation frequently unites. a ſhort | 
quantity with its ſtrong acute : Scotiſh pronunci- 
ation, in giving its ſtrong grave to the faine ſylla- 
bles, almoſt always lengthens the vowel; and thus 
makes the ſyllable long: This will be manifeſt 
to thoſe a little acquainted with the two pronun- 
ciations, in the following among innumerable 
other words: minarch, Eng. monarch; Scot. Cres - 
tor, Eng. d rater, Se. (the Scots uſing the ſame 
found in the firſt ſyllable of theſe two words 
which the Engliſh uſe in the firſt of a7 ning, and 
vrai) FTberiy, Eng. Hberty; pro. EEB E 
ſi'mmon; Eng. ſi min, pron: ſodmon, Se. Dr 
| | Foſter himſelf comes very near to ee 
this, where he fays that the Scots pronounce | 
a the ſame ſyllable long which we do, but they 
© make it longer ;” page 74. a remark which is 
| firerally juſt of many ſyllables, long in Engliſh 
pronunciation with a ſhort vowel by means of 
conſonants, and farther lengthened in Scotiſh pro- 
nunciation by the production of the vowel : thus 
fulje, Eng. ſubjea, pron: ſedbje; Sc. order, 
En g. order, pron. carder, SC; exiſtence, Eng. ex- 
itence, pron. exeeftence, Sc. The reader will recol- 


H lect 
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| ſe how perfectly conſiſtent this is with the ac: 
counts which Dr Foſter has extracted from the 
ancients, of the nature of the acute and grave ac- 
cents, and which are inſerted in the 4th ſection of 
this eſſay 


Ie vill not be at all worth while to trouble the 
reader with any farther remarks upon what Dr. 
' Foſter advances concerning Engliſh verſe. He 
does, what ſome other writers have done: he 
talks of ſpondees, pyrrhics, choriambics and 
epitrites, as if it were clear as daylight that thoſe 
names. are properly applied to the combinations 
of Engliſh ſyllables to which he has aſſigned 
them; yet informs us of no one criterion by 
which to know the pyrrhic from the ſpondee, ors 
a tribrachys from a moloſſus, | 
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ser. VII: 


wr proceed now to examine b what ppl : 
cation of accents the accentual Gy 


* produced. 


An Engliſh | heroic verſe confiſts generally of 
ten ſyllables. The fundamental difpoſition of 
the accents is on every other ſyllable. It will o- 
cur to all, that ignorant people always force the 
accents into that order ; and that thofe of very 

groſs and untutortd ears, if that order be deviat- 
ed from, will with difficulty be made ſenſible of 
the harmony. The verſe is thus divided 'intb 
| five portions, conſiſting each of two OY 

the laſt accented: To theſe portions we may, I 


think, without any appearance of affectation, give 


the ancient name of feet; But thofe of more re- 
fined ſenſations are ſoon difguſted with the mono- 
tony of this movement. All our beft poets there - 
fore take care frequently to give the accent of tlie 
firſt foot to the firſt ſyllable inſtead of the ſecond. 
This variation has always a good effect, and 
with the fundamental diſpoſition, will make alt 
the variety that in ſhort compoſitions the ear will 


reguite. | 3 
5 Theſe 
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© Theſe then, and thus ſimple are the general 
rules for the conſtruction of Engliſh heroic verſe. 
It conſiſts of five feet, each having two ſyllables 
and one accent: the firſt foot has the accent in- 
differently on the firſt or ſecond ſyllable; the 
other four have it commonly on the ſecond only. 


But as the ancient 83 occaſionally admits 
a ſpondee inſtead of a dactyl in the fifth place, 
and the ancient iambic many more deviations 
from its fundamental form, ſo the Engliſh heroic | 
| has ſeveral. occaſional varieties. The ſecond, 
third, and fourth feet may either of them have 
the accent on their firſt ſyllable inſtead of the 
ſecond when the other feet retain the fundamen- 
tal form; and when the firſt foot has the varia- 
tion, the third, or the fourth may alſo have it. 
In ſpeaking of theſe variations hereafter I ſhall 
call them firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth varia- 
tion, and firſt and ſecond double variation, ac- 
cording to the order in which they are above enu- 
merated. All theſe variations muſt be very cau- 
tiouſly and ſparingly introduced, Beſide theſe, 
feet often occur with the ſtrong accent on both 
ſyllables; and frequently one foot, ſometimes 
two in a verſe, have the weaker accent only, 
This double accentuation, and weak accentua- 
tion 
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tion make a much leſs ftriking difference than - 
the variations, and may therefore be much often- 
er uſed than any of them except the firſt.” A 
frequent introduction of the weaker-toned foot 
is even neceſſary ; for the continued 9 
of equal accents is nue 


1 have 3 given ſome reaſons for prefer- 
ring the Paradiſe Loſt to all other poems for ex- 
amples of verſification. To theſe more may yet 
be added. When Milton determined to com- 
poſe an epic poem, he had his form of verſe to 
chuſe; for in his own language he had no con- 


: ſiderable authority to follow. He was an ad- 
mirer, an imitator and an emulator of the Italian 


poets, yet could not be ſatisfied with the forma- 
lity of their heroic ſtanza. The confinement of 
the couplet was perhaps ſtill leſs for his purpoſe. 
Blank verſe only remained, This had been very 
ſucceſsfully uſed by our dramatic writers; but 
its harmony was, in their works, too looſe and 
incorrect for an epic poem. This however he 
choſe, induced by that variety, that ſtrength of 
expreſſion, and that height of coloring which it 
can alone attain, and which his numbers, | in ma- 
ny inſtances, ſo eminently poſſeſs: He thought 


it alſo capable of ſuch ee and regula- 
tion 
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tion that. it might, according to his own \ exprek. 
Hon, anſwer every purpoſe of muſical delight, 


and he has fully ſhown that he was not miſtaken, 
Yet notwithſtanding this he did not ſo far perfect 


his ſeheme of improvement but that he has left 


many harſh lines which generally diſpleaſe, and | 


indeed cannot be defended, As therefore his ver- 
ſification has greater excellencies than that of 
any other of our poets, and 1s at the ſame time 
not without blemiſhes, a review of both theſe 
will probably be as ready a way as Can be taken 
to a full knowledge of the nature of Engliſh ver- 
ſification. I ſhall enter upon this review the 


more readily for the ſake of contributing my 
mite toward. doing juſtice to his admirable poem; 


pot at all fearing that ſhowing any of its defects 
in their true colours will in the leaſt obſcure the 


brill ancy of its general mg. | 


The very firſt line of Paradiſe Loſt is an in- | 


| ſtance of a very muſical arrangement of the ac- 
cents not often uſed by other poets, particularly 


rimers, who ſeldom venture to leave the ſecond 
ſyllable of the ſecond foot unaccented. Through- 
out Dr Akenüide“ 8 excellent poem on the plea- 
ſures of imagination, tho without rime, 1 have 
obſerved but two inftances of this arrangement, 


They 
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They are both muſical lines, and in one ne 
effect is remarkably good: 8 | 


| What! like a ſtorm 5 their capacious bed 
The ſounding ſeas o'erwhelming when the might . 
Of theſe eruptions, working from the depth 
Of man's | ſtrong apprehenſion, ſhakes his frame 
Ev'n to ys baſe 


B. II. I. 141, 


Beh61d, ||where from ſhis dwelling now diſcloſed, 
They your their youthful charge, and ſeek theſkies. 
B. H. 1. 396 


ret this may be more generally introduced than 
either of the other medial variations; for they 


have a harſh effect except a pauſe intervenes be- 
tween them; as may be obſerved in the following 
inſtance : | 


Be not  difhearten'd then, nor cloud thoſe looks 
That wont to be more chearful and ſerene 


Than when fair morlning —firſtſ ſmĩles on che world. 
P. L.. 

With the pauſc-intervening they have always a 
bod effect occaſionally introduced, and not re- 
gpeated too ny, and are uſed by all our poets. 


The 
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The double variation of the accent, uſed with 
diſcretion, makes a very agreeable variety in the 
harmony; but Milton carries it beyond what 
ſeems conſiſtent with the regularity requiſite in 
epic verſe; and our modern poets on the cons 
trary, ſeem unreaſonably fearful of admitting 
it. When however the accent is transferred from 
the ſecond to the firſt ſyllable of the firſt foot, 
and the pauſe follows the ſecond foot, the 
accent may alſo be transferred from the ſecond 
to the firſt ſyllable of the third foot; or, if the 
pauſe follows the third foot, the accent may be 
transferred from the ſecond to the firſt ſyllable of 
| the ng and the _e will be perfectly cork 


| * ſteers the prudent crane 
Her annual voyage, borne on winds ; the air 431 I 
Flõ tes they pat |-fan'd wixhjunnden ber'd plumes, 


P. L. VII. 
2 art | thou left |--how, dn ſa ſüd den. 16{t 1 900 
P. L. IX. 

Thrones, 1 ref powers; |—6ffspring of 
heaven: 5 P. II 310 


"Lat the bright conſummate flower 481 

Spirirs | od6ſcous breathes: | flõwers and | their fruit, 
Man's nouriſhment, —— x 1 P. L. IV. 

e | "The? 
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＋ 5 variation in the following paſtiges, tho 
its effect be not diſagreeable, is plainly a ſtep 
farther remoyed from the original One form of 


our i pentameter: 


Soon had his « crew 5 
2 pen'd | 520 the hill | a ſpaſcious wolind, 
And dig'd out ribs of gold, — . FT 
boom. Woes ee „ BB 
Thon thy foes 5 735 


| 107 | hiſt in] deri ſion, and |ſectre 
Laugh'ſt at their yain deſigns.— 
ER, : P. I. v. 


Hoarls | murmur ecchogd to big words . 5 
Thré' the inf nite h6ſt ; | nor fs | for that 873 
The | flaming ſeraph, c. W | 
R 


— What ſeem' d fair in all che world, ſeem d now 


Mean, or in her ſum'd up, in her contain d, 
* Poſſibly Milton might accentuate infinite on the ſecond 


ſyllable, aud | preſerve the lopg found of the 7 that is uſed | 
in the firſt ſyllable of firite. | 


1 
kn in her looks, which from that time infuſed 


we-tneſs wing | my 8 junfẽlt beföre. 475 
P. L. VIII. 


This double variation has been juſtly Weste 

by later poets from our epic pentameter, but ſeems 
by no means improper in dramatic verſe. Our 
common dramatic verſe is a pentameter of the 
fame kind with the heroic, differing only in that 
greater latitude is allowed to it: every good 
heroic therefore is a good dramatic verſe, but 


every — dramatic verſe will not be good as 
an heroic, ' 


In the laſt mentioned double variation, which 
may .be perhaps not improperly called the dra- 
matic double variation, if the accent of the firſt 
foot is very weak, the effect will be very bad; 
unfit even for dramatic verſe: * 


I come thy guide 
Td the | garden | of bliſs, | thy ſeit | DES bs 


P. L. 


; We here-and-there find in the Paradiſe Loſt a 
foot intirely unaccented, Such a foot cannot with 
any propriety be ſaid to form an accentual cadence, 


In 
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In this it reſembles the ancient pyrrhic, the quly | 
foot of ancient verſification which did not of 
itſelf form a complete rhythmus. The unac- 
cented foot is accordingly always followed by a 
foot doubly accented, and thus a compound 
foot i is formed analogous to the ancient ionic. 
This accentual ionic appears almoſt too great 
n irregularity for heroic verſe ; yet jt makes no 
unmuſical variety; and emphaſis is occaſionally - 
ſo much aſſiſted by ſuch a diſpoſition of the 
accents that one ſhould-be unwilling to exclude 
it intirely, In dramatic poetry it may always 
have place: we” 


VUnmindful of the crown that virtue gives 
A'fter| this möõrſtal change|to herſ true ſervants 10 8 
Among che enjchr6n'd G6ds| on ſainted ſcats. 
Couvy, 


—— Their way 
Lies thro |the perplẽxt paths] of this |drear wood. 
Cons, J. 37. 


I ſee ye viſibly, and now believe 216 
Thathe, the ſuprẽme Go6d, | t'whomall things ill, 
Are but as ſlaviſh officers of vengeance. - 
1  Comvs. - 
The 
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The effect 1 ec by the pauſe dividing 
the unaccented foot, ſo much as to make it, I 
ant eee even for heroic verſe: 


1 0 wh6m| the father, — wich clovd, ſerene, 
P. L. X. 45 


The accent can ſcarcely be Apen with in 
the firſt foot even of a Lemony verſe : | 


— til tbe quite BOY 


The divine proſperty | df her [firſt being. 469 
Cons 


I do not recollect to have ſeen en, a ling 
ſimilar to the . 


— — his magnetic beam 


Shots invilible virtue ẽven to| the deep. 
P. L. III. 586. 


T be movement is ſpirited, muſical, and admi- 
rably ſuited to dramatic poetry, but ſcarcely con- 
fiſtent with that regularity which the dignity of 
the epos requires, It were however rather in the 
ſpirit of hypercriticiſm to blame the introduction 


5 a ſingle line of that kind into a long poem; 
| and 


. T9 
nd Che, is" hh t Forge, 6/6 
ther form of verſe would equilly aſſiſt the ex- 
preſſion, the poet perhaps deſerves high com- 
mendation for it. 


Do etcentaation, or the can of 

both ſyllables of a foot, is occaſionally uſed by 
all our poets, It has always a good effect when 
at leaſt one of the accents is emphatical, and ſel- 
dom otherwiſe. The mark of the circumflex ac- 
cent is uſed in the following Pg to ' denote 
emphaſis. 


The birds their quire apply; airs, verinal airs, 
Breathing the ſmell of field and grove, attune 
Their trembling leaves, while univerſal Pan, 
Knit with the graces and the hours in dance, 
Led on the eternal ſpring. | Not that | fair field 
Of Enna, where Proſerpin, gathering flowers, 
Herſelf a fairer flower by gloomy Dis | 

Was gather'd, which c6ſt Cres | all that pain 
To ſeek her thro the world; nor that | ſweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and th' inſpired 
Caſtalian ſpring, might with this paradiſe 


Of Eden ſtrive. _—— | 
| P. Ke IV. 2 64. 


On heavenly ground they ſtood, and from the More. 

They veiw'd the vaſt, immeaſurable abyſs, 

| Outrageous as a ſea; | dirk, waſteſful, wild, 
Up 
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Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds 


And ſurging waves, as mountains to aſſault 
Heaven' 8 higth, | and with the center mix the pole: 


Silence, yetroubled waves, and thou | — 7 peate; 
Said then th* omnific word. — N 
| | F d L. VvIL 2 I T” 


: | Ti 0 the nuptial bower 

1 led her, bluſhing like the morn ; | all heaven 
And happy conſtellations 6n | that hour 

Shed their ſelecteſt influence; the earth 
Gave ſign of gratulation, and Each hill : 
Joyous the birds; freſh gäles, and gentle airs 
Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Fling roſe, | ling odors from the ſpicy ſhrub 
Dong, till the Seer bird of night 


On his hill t6p, f to light the bridal lamp. 
P. L. VIII. 310. 


From his Akck hand the garland wreath'd for Eve 


Down dropt| and all the faded roſes ſhed. : 
„ , Ae I--o6. 


There with my cries ci th Heaven, that all 
The ſentence from thy head removed, may light 

On me; | ſole cauſe | to thee of all this woe, 
Me 
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Me, me | dily [Joſt Ns ire. 


Hôw ſodn | hath We —— ſeer biet, 
Meaſured this tranſient world, the race of time, 
Till time | ſtand fixt ? | Beyond is all aby, 
Eternity, whoſe end no ye] can reach. 

N. L. XII. 532. 


In theſe paſſages the duplication of the aceent 
not only gives force, but makes a very agreeable 
variety in the harmony. The reader will have 
obſerved one bad line among them, the 8th of 
the firſt extract, where three accerits meet with- 

out any emphaſis. A more frequent iteration of 

the doubled accent than what may'be obſerved 
in theſe paſſages, where it never occurs more than 
twice in one line, will always load the harmony, 
but may ſometimes add prodigiouſſy to the ex- 
preſſion: ; 


— Thus roving on 
Pnconſfiiſed march, forlorn, th' adventurous bands 
With ſhuddering horror pale, and eyesaghaſt, 616 
View'd firſt [their lamentable lot, and found + 
No reſt : |thro many a dark and dreary vale 
They paſs'd, and many à region dolorous, 
| O'er 
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Oer many a frozen, many a fiery Alp. 610 

Rôcks, càves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, land made of 

death : 

A univetſe of death, which God by i eurſe 

Made evil, for evil only good; 1 bY: 

Where All life dies, death lives, [and nature brebds 

Perverſe, [all mGns|trous, all prodigious things, 62 ig 

Abominable, inutterable, and worſe E 

Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceived, 

1 and n and chimæras dire. 
79, P. L. II. 


— ths 8 1 fiend 947 
'Ofer bog, r ſteep, hed ſtrait, rough, denſe, or rare, 
With head, \hands, wings, [or feet purſues his way, 
| And ſwims, lor ſinks, or wades, [or creeps, [or flies, 
P. L. JL: 


=——— Fe ſhall ego 
Father and W and to his wife adhere, 498 
And they ſhall be |6ne fleſh, | 6ne heart, | 6ne 


foul. £25 
| P. L. VIII. 


2 Theſe delicacies 526 
I mean} of taſte, | sight, 1 | HG, früit, and 
- flowers, en 
— and the melody of birds. 

P. L. VII. 
I am 


. 3 


40 bevife þ hls heel, 
| Mn ec l 
t P. LAX. 


It may be obſerved 1 no Tide in a theſs Seträcti 
is more loaded with the frequent repetition of the 
eniphaſis than the 950th of the II. boek, where 
an unaccented ſyllable intervenes betweed®” Wery 
emphiatical one! A verſe thus divided By four | 
equal pauſes into five equal parts exattly fimitar 
in time and tote; would, on ordiftary occuftonl, 
Adiſpleaſe giratly : hefe it is; on account of th 

expreſſion, admirable. By comparifoñ of theſe 

paſſages with the foregoing may be feen the dif- 
feretice between thar double accentuatidn, which 
not only adds force, but is confifteht' with the 
higheſt degres of ſweetneſs, and fuck an itefitiott 
of the accetit as; being not inconſiſtent with the 

requiſite degree of harmony, may be oceaſiially 
er for the fake « of mary i 


1 have been Shen more copious in chefs extras 
becauſe ſorne of our critics have been not leſs un- * 
reaſonable in defending, and even applauding 

abforious lines, than our poets are in their fear of 
introducing almoſt any variety in their num- 
bers. It is obſerved of Shakeſpear that his 
numbers are generally loole and coarſe, or regu- 
1 hr 


— — . ä 
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ta poliſhed in proportion to the dighity of 
Kis ſubject or of his ſpeakers. His clowns joke 


and blunder in unadorned proſe. When perſons 
of higher rank conyerſe on ſerious ſubjects, the 
dialogue i 18 thrown into a looſe meaſure. But 


when kings and heroes appear in all the dignity 
| of their characters, his verſe is highly poliſhed, 


and che language differs from common converſa- 
tion as much in the numbers, as in the matter 
and ſtile. I have already mentioned. the principal 


| difference between our dramatic and heroic verſe. 


But. there | is, beſide the greater latitude allowed 
in the ſtructure of the former, another difference 
peculiar to that ſpirited manner of dialogue of 


which Shakeſpear was the firſt author, and re. 
mains the great rm This can only (Þ be ex- 
PIO: by an inſtance. 


The biſhop of Briſtol obferves chat the double 


accentuation, when it concludes a line as in P. 


L. VI. 276, quoted above, © is a beauty of the 


« ſame kind as the ſpondee in the fifth place in 
Greek and Latin hexameters, of which there 
« are ſome memorable examples in Virgil; as 
nas when he. 1 of ow f _ on 

276. | Fri 


F ng: ] 15 
5 Sana per; et ſcopulos, et. depreſiis ele. . 


1 


« or when he would aeſeribe the maj 0 of the 
gods, Bel. IV. 49 pf & 


*. +. 4 © -v 
Ch + 1 l 


- 3 | 3 po > ; Net „ on ” 
Cara deum foboles migitim Jovis incrementum: 


En. vm. . 67 6. : 
— Pennibus et magni din 


« or great caution, and circumlpetion, Zn: 
6 68. 


Conftitir, atque oculis Phrygia agmina cit] 
' cumſpeXit: 


7 or 2 great interval berverh two men running; 
En. V. 840. | 


Proimus « hui, Jongs as prop ittervallo.” 


The eff certainly is Ski of the ſame” 


kind: : but the biſhop adds, the: learned and 
* ingenious Mr. Upton, in his critical obſerva-, 
tions, hath given us a parallel inſtance out of 
6 k and ſays that no poet did ever 


66 equal 


1 


[ws] 


2 — e In Mac- 
beth, act. So 


What hath —_— them hats given me 
fire. Hark ! peace I. 


This line 0e ax widely deen front any fn 
| the Zncid or Paradiſe Loſt ; of a Kind peculiar 
5 to the drama, and not even admiffible into epic 
poetry. Its peculiarity conſiſts not in the ſtruc- 
| ture of the verſe, but in the aſſemblags of ideas, 
| and the ſtile of expreſſion ; tho to this peculiarity 
| ISI Wt i edlnirably os. 


What hath | quench'd them |----hath given lms 
fue. --- Hark !----peace | 


Hundreds of ſuch lines might be found in Shake- 
ſpear, calculated not to be red, but to be ated ; 
and few, perhaps none, will even conceive their 

1 full force and beauty who have not ſeen Mr Gar- 

| rick. in Shakeſpear's principal characters, or N 

=. Pritchard in that to. which the above quoted line 
belongs. When the aſtoniſhing powers of Shake- 

ſpear's pen have been felt at the theatre, the im- 

preſſion is eaſily revived in the cloſet, and the 

emotion excited there by the ſkill of che actor 
ſeconding 


— 
— — —— — ö—— — — 
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ſeconding the intention of the pee; {s here areri- 


buted to ſomething inherent in the verſe only, = 


Nothing is more peculiar in Shakeſpear's dramas 
than the ſcope given to the actor's powers. But 
to preſerve clear bur idea of poctical harmony it 
is abſolutely neceſſary to diſtingaiſh between 
ſtrength of expreſſion, and ſwertneſ of meaſure. 
An emphatical, and a muſical arrangement of 
words are in themſelves wholly different, tha. 
either may occaſionally aſſiſt the other. But 

emphaſis having ſo cloſe a connection with accent, 

the ruling power of our harmony, it is not much 
wonder that the powers of expreſſion, and the 
end qo an been ſometimes 
confounded, 


it has bee mentioned that neither of the double 
variations, nor the third and fourth fingle va- 
riation can take place except the pauſe immediate- 
ly precedes. Moſt of the abſonous lines in 
A Ft rr FOR | 
OE IF 


Thy jun Fnjunce—rh | an wouldlkind grice- 
P. L. III. 145. 
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—— To hell 


: Drew af him 5 whole | race of | PF 
$5 16 N L.. II 161. 
| _ Hats” br Well ** W 
Beföre thy fellows,—ämſbitious to win 
From me ſome phame. 1 1s * VI. 161. 
— Fim they might have ſtood, 
Yet fall {---rem6mjber,---and_ | fear to | tranſgrẽſs. 
P. L. VI. 912. 
—— With lies 
der _ him At third ſ part of | heaven's höſt. 
e R; x L.V. 710. 


The biſhop of Briſtol has a note upon this laſt 
quoted line: Dr. Bentley” ſays he, finds 
fault with this verſe as very bad meaſure; but 

% a8 a perſon of much better taſte obſerves, there 
« js a beauty in the fall of the numbers in this 
line after the majeſty. of thoſe before and after 
it;“ and he adds that it is © an artifice often 
« made uſe of by Milton to vary his numbers by : 
_ «diſcords.” Concerning the effect of this line, 
which 1s matter of mere taſte, where opinion 
only can be oppoſed to opinion, I ſhall not 


interfere Ban ſuch reſpectable authorities. 
— 4 mall 


BEE 

1 ſhall only obſerve, that if it be allowable 
to introduce proſe, and that very inharmonious 
proſe, into an epic poem, for the ſake of diſcord, 
this line may be good; otherwiſe certainly not. 


There are a few lines in the Paradiſe Loſt, ab- 
Jonous from multiplied variations, and other 
faults in the accentuation ſomething different 
from thoſe already mentioned, but ear de- 
ſerving particular notice. 


SECT. 
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SEC r. VIII. 


Wien any je « of Engliſh verſification 
analyſed, the firft 26 lines of Paradiſe 
Loſt for inſtance, great variety of feet will appear. 
That which from the nature of our language 
molt frequently occurs is the ſpondee: the im- 
bic and trochee arg nearly equally common; the 
pyrrhic is more rarely found. No one of theſe 
is excluded from any particular part of the verſe, 
It requires ſo much judgment and caution to in- 
troduce zrifsyllabic feet into our heroic verſe 
without hyrting the ſmoothneſs of the flow, that, 
Milton excepted, our poets ſeldom attempt it; 
yet he has made ſugh noble uſe of them, has 
added ſo much to the dignity as well as variety 
of his verification by them, that there ſeems 
| ſufficient encouragement, notwithſtanding the 
difficulty, to follow ſo great an example. 


Of the many lines in the Paradiſe Loſt which 
have triſſyllabie feet, there is ſcarcely a ſingle 
| indifferent one. Many are uncommonly muſical 
moſt uncommonly majeſtic, and ſome uncom. 
monly expreſſive : | 


His 
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His form had yet not loſt 
All her |ori'gijnal brightjneſs, nor | appear'd 

Leſs than archangel ruin'd.— | | 
8 np * 59H 


— With g grave 
15858 he roſe, and in his riſing ſeem'd _ 
A pillir | of ſtate: | deep 6n | his Pu r 
Deliberation fat, and g care. 


II. 303 | 


In . rits | could ſich perwerſenels dwell? 
f NL 788. 


. 
. © 4 ve ® 4 „ 


Crimn'd them|with glory a Ind eſe their glo by named 


Thrones, domumations—— | 
| V. 840. 


—— And ſeem to caſt 
O minoũs 3% e | the whole ſ ſũccẽſs. 
Fe, II. 12 23. 


Dimas|cs, Gr Mars ccd, ör T rObilond. 
5111. 884. 


To whom | thus Eve, with peilf 60 best 2050 rnd, 
IV. 6 5 


1 


= 


4 Raoxh 
In Pontus, or the Punic coaſt, or where 


Al: 
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Alc!'noſas reign'd, | frũit öf | all a in coat / 
Rough. or ſmooth rin d. | V. * 


Aube * rer 2x Pg 670 1 es, 
9 VI. 12. 


O'er mä ny] i frozen mi'ny IF a fie Lerß Alp, 

Rocks, caves, | lakes, feng, | bogs, dene, 1 ind 
ſhades | of death. Sane 

Nen 


The admirable contraſt in theſe two lines can 
| eſcape no reader's notice. They are quoted a- 
bove i in the paſſage at large, where the following 
line, compoſed almoſt intirely of ſhort ſyllables, 
with only three ſtrong accents, but thoſe all 
ſtrongly emphatical, has alſo a 1 felt; 


- Abd|minible, | inſt fferable, | ind wörſe | 
Than fables, Oy. — 2 


— Torture without end 

Still ürgẽs, and | i fiery deliige fed 

With everburning ſulphur unconſumed. 

I. 69. 


I ſhall perhaps riſk the accuſation of refinement 
11 ſay that the concurrence of ſhort ſyllables 
here, 


* 
here, as well as in the 620 line of the ſecond 
book juſt above quoted, expreſſes very happily 
the volatility of the torturing element. I daubr 
not however but many feel that power in them, 


— All unawares, 
Flù'ttèring [ his pè ninõns ya'i in, plamb down | he 
dro'ps 
31 Il. 934. 

| Ir will be difficult to find in any language a more 
beautiful example than this of the expreſſion of 
poetical numbers, and the ecchoing of the ſound 

to the ſenſe. Nor was it without reaſon thay 
| Milton wrote Pennons rather than the common word 
pinions; That kind of conſonant power of de- 
laying the voice which the letter i has in ſuch 
ſituatiohs, will be ſtrongly apparent if the word 
piniom be uſed in this line inſtead of pennons. 


- The tribrachys is alſo not without its effect in 
the following paſſage: 


. hereafter from the earth 


Up hither, like aerial vapors, fle, 
5 3 
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— rj Ind vag, hin a l 
nnn E 

III. 447. 


a Longinus obſerves, of all meaſures, are intro- 
rr 
in the ima . MII 


Not was his ear leſs peard | 
With ndises loud | ind ri Inõus, (t6 | cvinpire 
Great things [with ſmall) thin when[Bellojnk ſtorms, 
With all ſher bYtterſing ẽnlgines bent | to raſe 
Some cXpi|tal c ty, | or leſs | thin If | this frame 
Of heaven | were falling.--—-- _ 2 


II. 925. 5 


And ds, my Word, | begot}ten son,] by thee 
This I | perform : | ſpeak thou, | Ind be | Tr done * | 
My y dverſhz dõwſing fprrit | and might [ wie thee 
1 ſend along. | 
VIII. 166. 


From deb . it „ nw 
_ eyl, anapeſt, and tribrachys, have always, if 
not too frequently repeated, à good effect in our 
epic pentameter. There are many lines in the Pa- 
radiſe Loft by no means had, which have triffyl- 

labio 
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lahic fret * two long ſyllables, but then 
either the ſnort ſyllable is very ſhort, brevi bre 
vigr, or one of the longer ſyllables is of the 
doubtful kind. Theſe feet however ſeem leſs 
agreeable to the nature of our verſe; and generally | 
give a degree of heavineſs to the flow. Their 
- uſe therefore in the epic pentameter is not to be 

| commended, Even the amphibrachys will ſcarce- 
ly be ſo agreeable. to nicer ears as the dactyl, 
anapeſt, and tribrachys. In the dramatic penta- 
meter preater liberties are allowed in the meter, 
as well as in the accentuation: the uſe of the : 
redundant or hyperrhythmical unaccented ſyllable 
at the end of the line is unlimited: a hyperrhyth- 
mical ſyllable at the pauſe will never offend if not 
too * _ ; 


5 Offering — 
His orient liquor i in a a cryſtal 55 5 
To quench the drouth | of Phcbas En | 
as | they taſte, 
----their human countenance is r 
5 50 e eee e Couus. : 66. 


0 ni-W- bel I was ara; 
Aud as paſt, I wo'rſhTpt : (if thoſe you ſeek 
Hate a journey like the _ to heaven. 303; 


- . L 


But 
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Bit it 6 that damned miji'cian, [let him be git 

With ee legions, c.: 
| 603. 

| There may be found inflances of other licences 


not difagreeable in dramatic which would « cer- 
tainly diſpleaſe | in heroic verſe : © ah 


In another country, as he ſaid, 
Bore a bright gol den flö wer, [-bir no t In ce 


56“il. 
cn 335 


3 the foregoing paſſages are inſtances of the 
accent on every ſyllable of the triſſyllabic foot. 
it i IS allowable on the firſt, only where it may be 
on the firſt of difſyllabic feet. In other places i 3 
is moſt muſical on the ſecond. The 6 34 line of 5 
the IV. book is a ſingular inſtance of an anapeſt 
accented on the laſt, concluding a yes whers 
the effect is s very goat”. 7 


A line is neceffarily bad whoſe accentuation is 
bad. If that be good the verſe cannot be abſo- 


lutely bad, but may be heavy, weak, ſpirited, 'or 


majeſtic according to the meter. It is by the ac- 
centuation that our verſe is primarily divided into 
feet, and in analyſing verſe the metrical diviſion 
muſt always be determined by the accentual. 

| There 
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There: 'are ſome lines in Milton with triſſfllabie | 
feet whoſe meter and accentuatian diſagree : 


—— | Color _ the florid hue. 
of rat FW ind ſta rry e es. The witers thi's 


With fiſh repleniſh'd, Ce. : 
"IO L. VII. 4 


Guided nde eee ans. one | ſhould af 
ſign the three firſt ſyllables of this line to the 
firſt foot, as in the 302 line of the II. book a. 
bove quoted: but ſcarcely any ear can be fo dull 
or ſo prejudiced as not to perceive the wide dif: 
ference in length between theſe fyllables and 
thoſe, and that the effect here is by no means fo 
good. Attending to the meter alone, one ſhould 
tather give the two firſt ſyllables only to the 
firſt foot, the three followihg to the ſecond. 
But this kind of triffyIlabic foot, ſcarcely 


of itſelf allowable in the epic pentameter, 


more particularly requires the accent on the 


ſecond ſytlable, where its effect is moſf muſical- 
There remains yet to compoſe the two firſt feet 


of two ſyllables each, and, admitting the licence 
of transferring the accent from one foot to the 
| ſucceeding foot, to give three ſyllables, two of 
them ftrongly accented, to the third foot. But 


the addition of the unaccented fyllable to this 
| foot 


| 1 31 J 
foot thus doubly accented, makes it too much 
overbalance the reſt. The line is to the ear by 


no means fo pleaſing as thoſe in the preceding 
examples of the epic pentameter, and the reaſon 


of this clearly appears from. the analyſis, In 


dramatic verſe ſuch a line might be admitted. 


 Someticnes 1 for the ſake of particular 
expreſſion ſuch irregularities in the meter may be 


allowable and even commendable in heroic verſe, 


——— Bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 


Gimbard| befo' rel thẽm: th ũnwĩ eldy Elephant 


To make them mirth uſed all his * 


The bihop of Briſtol, with Dr Bentley, ſup- 
poſes that Milton intended the word unwieldy to 
be accented on the firſt, and with that accentua- 
tion admires the fitneſs ef the ſound to the ſenſe, 


With the common accentuation of the word 


however, the accentuation of the verſe is equally - 
good; and the expreſſion, from the foot of three 


long ſyllables, pegs greater : 


—Part huge of bulk 


| wy owingl ü unwTel 45, & En@'rjm6us Tn their ga ir, 
K Tempeſt 


. 
TT DR TY 
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SR OT. VII 41%: 
This line has alſo been admired for its expreſ- 
five unwieldinefs. Its form, is however of a kind 
perfectly muſical, and by no means peculiarly 
ſuited to give the idea of unwieldineſs. The ex- 
preſſion is in reality not numerical but literal ; a 
kind of expreſſion of which our language has 
much more than the Latin or any of the deſcen- 
dents of the Latin; perhaps more than the Greek 
itſelf. When uſed without affectation it has an 
agreeable and powerful effect in deſcriptive poet- 
ry, and there ate many beautiful examples of it 
in Milton's account of the creation. It has been 
little regarded by the generality of our critics, 
but a living writer, whoſe many learned, elegant, | 
and judicious criticiſms I cordially admite, tho 
obliged to combat his proſodiacal tenets, has 
honored it with particular notice. In the 933 
line of the ſecond book of Paradiſe Loſt above 


quoted is a beautiful inſtance of the union of 
literal and numerical expreſtion, 


In our more modern poems on ly one itiftarice 
of the triſſyllabic foot deſerving particular notice 


has fallen under my obſervation; It is in Philips's 


Cyder: 


TI 333. 1 


Cyder: the iccentyition; -meter, pauſe, and 
elementary ſounds all concur to make the expreſ: 
ſion great: 


ow the | lowring ſky; | 

And baleful yt, and the thunder, —foite. 
Of angry gõ ds, that rirtled| ſõ lẽmn, Amid 
The linking hearts of men: 


The 249 line of the ninth book of Paradiſe 
Loſt is an Alexandrin, the only one in the poem: 


For fo\lita ade | sõmetĩ mes Ts bet ſsbelletp: 


Tie Alexandrin is commonly defined a verſe 
with the heroic cadence, conſiſting of twelve 
ſyllables. But the 923 line of the ſecond book 
and the 165 and 411 of the ſeventh are verſes of 
twelve ſyllables with the heroic cadence; yet as 
widely different from the Alexandrin as any other 
of our heroic verſes can be. Hence is evident 


the propriety and convenience of dividing our 


verſes by feet rather than by ſyllables, Hence 
alſo it appears that the diviſion into feet is prima- 
rily determined by the accentuation, in ſurbordi: 
nation only to which our vert can be me- 


ne analyſed. An Alexandrin muſt then be 


defined 


wk 
defined a verſe of the heroic cadente, and colts 


The ancient hexameter admitting but two 

different feet, one lively and ſpirited, the other 
flow and ſolemn, but both of an equally majeſtic 
progreſſion, it could be varied only to expreſſions 
of celerity, livelineſs, and ſpirit, or of ſlowneſs, 
gravity, and ſtrength, always retaining nearly 
an equal degree of majeſty, Here the Engliſh 
pentameter has an advantage of which Milton 
knew well how to make the proper uſe. It is 
not confined to a preciſe number of times, but 
has generally from fifteen to eighteen z ſo that 
theſe may be ca'led the medial numbers, It may 
occaſionally have nineteen or twenty times with 
very good effect, but if fewer than fifteen it will 
hardly avoid weakneſs, It admits various feet: 
the ſpondee, iambic, and trochee without reſerve : 
| the pyrrhic, dactyl, anapeſt, and tribrachys, 
and ſometimes other triſſyllabic feet, under ſome 
reſtrictions which the ear alone can determine. 
A. verſe formed of the three firſt ſorts of feet, 
ſo as to have a medial number of times, and no pe- 
culiarity of pauſe or accentuation, will be ſimply 
muſical. If the expreſſion requires | peculiar gra- 
_ vity or ſlowneſs, a line compoſed intirely of 
; ſpondees 


Is | 
ſpondees will produce the effect. If a more 
ſpirited majeſty of expreſſion be required, the! 
dactyl and anapeſt are introduced with vaſt ad- 
vantage among ſpondees.. The fame extraordi- 
nary number of times is preſerved; vigor is 
added by the rapid flow of the ſhort ſyllables, 
and the harmony becomes much more plæaſing. 
The pyrrhic and tribrachys are happily adapted 
to produce effects directly contrary to thoſe of the 
ſpondee, The reader may compare the effects 
of the different metrical feet which he will have 
obſerved in the quotations interſperſed thro this 
ſection, with the characters given of them by 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus. He will not expect 
to find theſe effects fo great as they are ſaid to 
have been in the Greek language, but after 
having obſerved ſome degree of them in his 

own language, he will have no difficulty in con- 
ceiving a much higher degree ot them in a ſpeech 
of whoſe harmony meter was the fundamental 
cnn, 


Meter then, as we have already obſerved, is 
not the fundamental efficient of Engliſh poetical 
harmony, but a mean of variety, and a powerful 
inſtrument of expreſſion. In either light it is in- 
capable of being reduced within certain rules, 
| but 


— 
— — — 


6 

but muſt be left much to the direction of the 
ear. The attentive obſerver will however find 
in general, that a redundance of quantity is bet- 
ter than a deficiency: a ſyllable more than the 
uſual number, if properly introduced, will never 
have ſo ill an effect as a time leſs than the loweſt 
medial quantity. Vet emphaſis has a powerful 
effect in ſupplying or attoning for any deficiency 
of time. A line with two or three ſtrong em- 
phaſes will not appear weak tho almoſt every 
ſyllable be naturally ſhort, and no "Woe have 
more than two o ſyllables | 


1 Optime autem de ata judicant aure.— Qurdam arte . 
 Fradi non e | Quine, Inſt. Or. IX, 4. 


SECT 
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ECT. n. 


1 pauſe is perhaps of equal importance 
with meter both to the harmony and ex- 
preſſion of Engliſh verſe. © Mr. Pope,” ſays the 
| biſhop of Briſtol, in a letter to Mr. Walſh 
containing ſome critical obſeryations on Engliſh! + 
« yerſification, remarks that in any ſmooth 
* Engliſh verſe of ten ſyllables, there is natural- 
y a pauſe at the fourth, fifth, or ſixth ſyllable, 
and upon the judicious change and manage- 
e ment of theſe, depends the variety of verſt- 


« fication. - But Milton varies the pauſe thro 


all the ten ſyllables, and ſcarcely ever ſuffers 
« jt to reſt upon the ſame ſyllable in more than 
© two, and ſeldom in ſo many as two verſes 
« together,” The pauſe is certainly in general 

moſt pleaſing at the end of the ſecond, or at the 
middle or end of the third foot; and rimed 
verſe, which Pope chiefly intended, will ſeldom 


admit it elſewhere : But Milton has numberleſs 3 


very muſical lines with the pauſe in every other 
poſſible poſition. The following beautiful 


paſſage has in it every place exgept in the middle 
| of 


„ | 
of the third foot, and the middle the laſt foot, 
Four inſtances of it in the former of theſe 
ſituations, may be ſeen in the opening lines of 
Paradiſe Loſt before quoted, and in the latter 
it may be obſerved in one of the lines juſt 
quoted from Philips, as well as en of the 
. Loſt: 


or He on his ſide 
Lei ning (hi7'If-riis'd, |--with looks | of co'r rjdial lo've 
| Hung © © ver her] enf{mor'd,—I'nd' | beheld 
Ber uty, |which whe cher wã king ö r aſleẽ p 
Sho't forth pẽcũ lar gra ſeẽs; — thẽ n with võ ice 
Mi'ld,—is | whin Ze'\phyrii's | on F lofra breathes, 
Her ha ahi tou — this :--Awake 
My fa'irſeft, my ẽſpõu sd, my lã ſtẽſt foũ nd, 
Heaven's liſt j beſt gi ft, my vel ne'w}delight, 
Awake: ¶thẽ mõrinĩ ng ſni nes, - Cd nd chẽſfrẽ h ed 
Calls ws: W E loſe} the pri'me ſro mark Iho'y w ſpri ng 
Or tẽ ndẽd pla nts; ;--how blo' ws { the cijrõn grove, 
Whãẽt drõ ps Ihe my'rrh,--ind what t|the ballmy reeg, a 
Ho nature pai'nts| her cõ ſõrs hõ N thẽ bes 
Sxis in] the bloõ m- Lex [ing lr quĩd Greet, 
F. L. V. 25. 
The 
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The biſhop of Briſtol mentions two lines which | 
* in 


% 


=Thou that day | 
Thy babes dreadful thunder didiſt 3 
tut Wl OT 
X ft 
Attended with ten thouſand thouſand ſaints. 
VI. or 


Many ſach lines might be found where che 
ſenſe requires no pauſe z but the voice will always 
naturally, and conſiſtently with the ſtricteſt pro- 
priety, make one ſufficient to mark the diviſion 
of the verſe; as, in the firſt of the lines juſt 
quoted, at the middle of the fourth 158 in the 
other at the middle of the ſecond foot. 


The effects of the pauſe are ſo obvious this 2 
few remarks on them will ſuffice. No form of 
verſification admits ſo great, ſo pleaſing, or ſo em- 
phatical a variety in the diſpoſition of the pauſe 
as the Engliſh pentameter; and no poet has been 
ſo happy in adapting {t to the ſeveral purpoſes of 
ſimple variety, agreeable diviſions of the har- 
mony, and ſtrong expreſſion as Milton, The 
pauſe in general divides the harmony maſt agree- 


ably, 


N e 


4e 

ably, as we have already obſerved, when 
placed at the end ef the ſecond, or at the 
middle or end of the third foot, When ſituated 
more forward, or more backward, the flow will 

be generally moſt pleaſing if there is another, 
but inferior pauſe toward the other end of 
the line; and with this precaution it may, as we 
- have ſeen, be perfectly agreeable in any ſituation. 
But as thoſe accentual variations which differ 
moſt from the fundamental arrangement, tho 
they have occaſionally a good effect, will yet 
diſpleaſe by too frequent repetition ; ſo a reite- 
ration of theſe leſs natural diviſions of the verſe | 
will throw the W off its balance, and of. 


fend the ear. 


Expreſſion is moſt eminently aſfiſted by the 
pauſe, when it immediately follows an emphati- 
(al word at the beginning of a line, or precedes 
one at the end of a line. Milton has very many 
ſtriking inſtances of this, few of which are unno> 
ticed by. his right reverend editor, Many of 
them occur in the extracts ſcattered through this 
ſection, and the reader may not be diſpleaſed to 
compare theſe with the following which the bi- 


ſhop has produced from among many more in 
4 | 
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IL. V. 156. 


He has alſo added the following from. Pope's 
Homer, 


Chariots on chariots roll: the claſhing ſpokes | 
Shock; while the madding ſteeds break | 
ſhort their yokes. 


XII. 445: 


And this om the 1 150 of fame: 


* there the loud creating lyre 
K 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
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. and behold, a ſudden Thebes 
aſpire. . 86. 


"uh 


But rimed wick; as on many other accounts fo 


particularly from its cramping the variation of 
the pauſe, is fan inferior to unrimed. This em- 
Phatical break may be ſeized in a ſingle line, but 
cannot be carried through a paſſage, as it is in 
many parts of the Paradiſe Loſt. 


In one reſpect however unrimed verſe requires 
more caution in the diſpoſition of the pauſe. In 
rimed verſe the rime marks the end of the mea- 


fire, but in blank verſe it is diſtinguiſhed only 


by the harmony and the pauſe. Now our heroic 
verſe canſiſting of five accentual feet of the fame 
kind, with occaſional varieties only admitted in 
different parts of the verſe, and without any 
ſuch fixt circumſtance as the dactyl followed by 


a ſpondee in the ancient hexameter, to mark the 


end of the meaſure, if proper attention is not 
paid to the diſpoſition of the pauſe, the laſt di- 
viſion of one verſe with the firſt diviſion of 
the following verſe may be miſtaken for one 
whole verſe, or one whole pentameter with the 


| firſt foot of the next may ſound like an Alexan- 
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dtin. Defects. of theſe kinds: occur here and 
there in the Paradiſe Loſt ; but it is not difficult 


to guard againſt them, particularly by frequent- 
ly dividing a foot with the pauſe.“ 


There is beſide the aſſiſtance to the emphaſis 
zuſt above-mentioned, another effect derived 
from the ſituation of the pauſe, which may be 
obſerved inthe following paſſages : 


All night the dreadleſs angel. —unpurſurd 


Through heaven's wide champain held his 


way— till Morn, 


Waked by the circling n with roſy hand 5 


| P. 2 VI. 


God had bid the ground be dry, 
All but within thoſe banks where rivers now 


N 


* have here for the firſt time had occaſion to uſe the _ 


word meaſure in a different ſenſe from meter, and I fhall 
adhere to that diſtinction. I ſhall confine the word meter 


to its claſſical ſenſe explained from Quiatilian in the ſecond _ 
ſection of theſe obſervations. The word mea/ure I ſhall uſe . 


to imply a particular form of verſification, a ſenſe frequent - 
ly aſſigned to it, as a lyric meaſure, an elegiac meaſure, the 
Alexandrine meaſure. 


( we ] 
Sweam,—and nj draw- their humid 
train. n 

| P. I.. VII. 306 


The biſhop of Briſtol obſerves of this laſt line with 
Mr Richardſon, that © you carinot read it other. 
& wiſe than lowly, and fo as to give your mind 
* a picture of the thing deſcribed. Many ex- 
amples of the like kind are to be found in our 
author and all good poets.” This is not the 
firſt occaſion upon which I have had the latisfac- 
tion to find my ſyſtem regularly account for 
effects of which others have confeſſed themſelves 
ſenſible - without being able to explain their 
cauſes. It could hardly however have eſcaped 
the learned biſhop, though he has omitted the 
mention of it, that the pauſe, by aſſigning ſo 
large a portion of the verſe to thoſe members of 
the ſentence where heaven's wide champain, and 
the perpetual flow of the rivers are mentioned; 
very much helps the idea of the vaſt tract of 
country through which theſe flow, and of the 
immenſe length of the angel's courſe. But Mil- 
ton has not left the expreſſion to the pauſe alone: 
he has made the lines of a ee unuſual Length 


This? 
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Thrõ' H<aven's)wT'de chi _—_— „ yen 
mõ rn. | 

Streã m, andſperpẽ ral dra [their himid tri'in. 


Allowing two times to a long ſyllable and one 

to a ſhort one, theſe lines have at leaſt twenty 

times each; a circumſtance not common in the 
epic pentameter, and of itſelf ſufficient to make 

the movement neceſſarily ſlow ; as may be obſer- 
ved in the following lines; 


Harmony divine 
85 ſmoõ thes | her chã Hmĩng tõ nes l thãt God's 
o'wn car 


Liſtens delighted. * 
: P. L. V. 625. 


— Fe tu bis le 
Lei'ning|hi' ra- id -W thſlod ks of cual lo've 
Hung © over her enamor'd. 


F. Joon Bo bebe: 


But that it has not equal power as when aſſiſted 
by the ſituation of the pauſe, may be ſeen by 
comparing theſe with the for: going lines, and 
that the pauſe alone is quite inadequate to the 
effect may be obſcryed in this next following: 


Mild 


. 5 ] 


Mr'id,--is leben 25 IN ela Pöhl beaches, 
* him 11.2 3B Li Vo: n6; 


The only eſſential of verſification remaining 
to be conſidered is the ceſare. This term has 


been uſed by the old grammarians in different 
ſenſes. I mean it to imply the running of words 
into each other, ſo that every word may not 
make a complete foot. Dr Foſter declares ſuch 


ceſure to be no way neceſſary to the harmony of 
Engliſh verſe, and in ſupport of that opinion 


produces the following line. which he ſays is 
EIN without 1 it: 


Heroes repel . I, i I fucceſs 


I doubt not however but there are thoſe of 
quicker perceptions to whom the want of ceſure 
even in this line will be diſagreeable. But in a 
ſingle line many circumſtances may concur to 
make a general fault leſs glaring. The accen- 
tuation of the firſt foot is here well adapted to 
that purpoſe. The Latin line given by Dr F ol- 
ter as an inſtance of the ill elfect of want of ce 
ſure, has n no oY advantage : 
T ali cacti [1 impiger ictus vilnere | Cath. 
But 


E 4 } 
But the Engliſh line has a farther advantage 
from the variety of its meter: 


Hebes Irpel Tela, [—obmm3ind | Weck 


And I queſtion whether an Engliſh. pentameter; 
conſiſting wholly of iambics accented on the ſe- 
cond fyllable, and unaſſiſted either by ceſure or 
pauſe, would be leſs diſagreeable than the Latin 
line, 


; Mr Pope has in his eſſay on criticiſm; very 
juſtly, and apparently with ſufficient caution, 
cenſured the overfrequent and improper uſe of 
monoſyllables ; but he has done it, according to 
his uſual manner; in terms of buch ſtrong ridi- 
cule, that ſucceeding poets ſeem to have dreaded, 
even ſuch a moderate uſe of monoſyllables as; 
from the nature of our language, it is hardly 
poſſible to avoid: The ſhaft indeed ſeems to 
have been too univerſally conſidered as being 
aimed at monoſyllables in general, and even at 
dur language as containing ſo large a proportion 
of them. An elegant critic has at length under- 
taken their cauſe, and fer it in a very favorable 
light, After giving many inſtances of a power 
of expreſſion in monoſyllables, which poſyllabic 
| | L words 
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words cannot equal, he adds, © It is ſaid that 
© monoſyllables are fit to deſcribe a flow and 
heavy motion, and may be happily employed 

to expreſs languor and melancholy, What in- 
* ference are we to draw from hence ſhould it 

« appear that monoſyllables may be full as hap- 
“ pily employed on the oppoſite motions and af- 


“ fections? 


« No; fly me, fly me, far as pole from pole. 
| | Ah! come not, write not, think not once of me, 
„Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be preſt; 


1 / « Give all thou canſt, and let me dream the reſt,” 
Webb on Poetry and Muſic, 


Pope has been ſuppoſed to condemn monoſyl- 
labic lines without reſerve ; yet here are exam- - 
ples of them from Pope inconteſtibhy good. 
He ſtigmatizes them as heavy, dull and mean: 
yet theſe examples are forcible, lively, -and ele- 
gant : it will not be difficult to reconcile this 


difference. 


Eraſmus compares the declamation of the 
Engliſh minſtrels in his time to the barking of 
dogs, and gives for the reaſon of the ſimilitude 
what their language was moſtly monoſyllabic. 


How 
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Now in a monoſyllabic language the repetition | 
of the-ſtrong accent will neceſſarily be very fre- 
quent, and this will undoubtedly give it ſome 
reſemblance to the monotonous barking of a 
dog. Pope's line, 


/ 


And t&n 16w words 6ft creep in 6ne düll line, 


has no leſs than eight ſtrong accents. But, as we 
have obſerved formerly, monoſyllables are oft- 
en unaccented, and diſſyllables frequently re- 


ceive only the weak accent, and unite as inti- 
tnately with the foregoing or following word as 


if really a part of it. Where this is the caſe a 
a monoſyllabic line may be ſpritely in its motion; 
powerful in its expreſſion, have all the advantage 
of the ceſure, and be perfectly muſical. The 
lines then above quoted, divided according to 
che ceſures will ſtand thus: 


No: ;-fly | me,--fly me, - far as pole - from pole 
Ahl come] not, -rite | not- think not. once |= 
of me. ü 


Pant on - thy lip, -and- to thy heart - be preſt; 
en thou canſt, and n the reſt. 


Andi i wil be obſerved that almoſt every ſtrong 


accent 


accent is emphatical ; a circumſtance with : 
no - ſmall livelineſs, vigor, and variety d | 
l er 2 ; a . N i 0 f W * 


I will conclude this ſection with analyſing two 
= _ more paſſages of the Paradiſe Loſt. The addreſs 
of Eve to Adam in the fourth Book in equally 
known for the peculiar ſweetneſs of the verſifi- 
cation as for its other extraordinary beauties: 


Sweet I's [ the bre'ch | of mõ rn, |—her rising ſweet 
Wich chirm| 6f ea'rlijeſt birds;|—ple#'sant | the ſiin 
When fi'r{t4-on thi's | delightful la'nd-f-he ſprẽ ads 
His d rſiẽnt bea'ms,)--6n hẽ rbl- trẽẽ, frũ iti and fls'wer 
| Gr ſtring | with dẽ w w ;þ—fra; grant | the fe iſtil earth 
Aftẽr] ſoft ſhowers ;- and ſweet | the co'm[ing dn 
Of gra'teffül & veſning mĩ .d S thẽn silent nr ght, b 
With thi's|her ö ſlẽmn bĩ rd. E and thrs i fair mõ on, 
And thẽ ſa fathẽ . gẽ ms i öf heiven |--her ſtaᷣrry trã in. 
Wr breath | 2 e 4 12 8 the E 


Gli ſtrĩ agen #;-nor 1 10 a|grance af ſter ſh6wersz T8 

Nor gri 'reſfiil everſi ng mild ; nor si ſ ent niht 5 | 
"Wrththr's her Ew k Mrd H- ndr wã K Iby mon, 9 

| 2 gl 22 ſtã Bi -i ut thee' 17 Tg wert 


# - o- 


*, i's 44S 


Cm: 7 

| As a beautiful face is generally bas. an aſſem- 
plage of the moſt common features juſtly propor- 
tioned to each other, and diſpoſed i in perfect or- 
der; ſo this beautiful piece of verſification has 
nothing peculiar to itſelf but the graces ariſing 
from the order and proportion of its parts. The 
reader will therefore upon firſt view of the diſ. 
tribution of the tones, times, pauſes, and ceſures, | 
prevent me in any obſervations that might be. 

made upon it, 


The following is of another kind: 


At o'nce | the fõ ur- ſprẽad d ut their ti rry wi'ngs 
With drẽ adlfũl ſhã de] conti güloüs, -an nd |the d rbs 

Of his | fierce chariot rod, - Ts with [the ſoi'nd- 
Of to'r]rent floõ ds 0 r of [i ni]merotis hoſt. 830 
He6n | his m piõus föẽs- ri ght o'n|ward drove 
| Glo'omy E as nr ght |—T 'nder | his bii'r|aing whẽels 
The ſtẽ dfãſt ©mpyre' ſan — ſhõ ok] throiighoii', 
Alll bũt | the thrõ ne ĩtse f] õf God. — —Fülll ſo on 
AmoO'ng | them he | Arrrved, | In his right hand 
Gra'ſping | ten thõũsãnd thi nſdrs, whi'ch| he sẽ nt 
Before | him,--ſt'ch as In [theirſs' uls| ĩnf ĩ xd 837 
| Pla'gues ;—the'y | aſto'nſiſh'd all rest eſcance 1$K, + 


A xl 00 0 ujrage dn their 1 Ale wẽ Sapöns drop; 
| | O'er 


1 

Oer ſhiẽ ds, ãnd hẽ lis, Rand hẽ med hẽãds hè rõde 
Of thrones, — and m7'ghjty Seraphim ſ—proſtri'te, 
Thãt wiſh'd|the mõ unſtaĩns-nõ w might be again 
Thrown õ n] them---i's | i ſhẽ ter fro'm his Tre. 
Nor le ſs] on Either s1'de ---tempe's|tiiods fell 
His A Hrõws- from |the foũ r fõld vi|ſaged foũ r 845 
Diſti'n& | with Eyes, E nd from! the Irving wheels 
Diſti'n&t | alike | with mũſtitũ de [of e es: 
O'ne ſp1jrit In | them rũ led, And & every eye 
Gla red li ghining, andi ſnõ t fo'rth|perniſcious fire 
Amo ngſth accu rt, thãt wi ther dã lltheĩrſtrẽ ngth, 
And of | their wo'nſred vi gor--i e ft rhem drain d, 85 1 
Exhi'us|ed,--ſpi” |citle'ls, |--afT'c{ted, fa' llen. 
et half his ſtre ngth * put nõt forth biit check d 
His thũ nder 1'n | mid vo olly ; for he meant 
No't to | deſtro'y,-|-but r60t | them oũꝰt | of Heiven: 
The ©|verthro'wn | he ra is d, |--and is | h&rd 856 
Of gox'te,-|--or ti'morous flock | toge|.her throng'd, 
Dr've them | befo're| him thũ n derſtrũ ck, --pirſued 
With te'r|rors and | with fujries,---to | the boũ nds 
And cry's|tal will]of heayen,--which, © 'pejningwi de 
Ro1Pd 1'n[ward, And | ſpa (cidus ga pldĩſclõ ſed 861 
1 'nts| the wã ſte ful deep ; -|-the mo nſſtroũs sI ght 
Strũ ck them with ho r rõr ba' ck|ward; bit far r worſe 
57 18 d them behi nd: * thẽmsẽ lves they 

| thrõ W 

Don 


E 
DBwn from{ the verge of heaven; - tc rnãl wri'th 
Bi'rnt af ter them. to! the | bò ttõm ] leſs pit. 866 


The moſt remarkable circumſtance in this 
paſſage is the variety in the ſituation of the 
pauſe. In the former, where only the moſt 
6 beautiful images are deſcribed, and the moſt 
Pe tender ſentiment expreſſed, the pauſe always oc- 

curs in thoſe fituations in which it makes the 
flow of the verſe moſt eaſy and muſical ; that is, 
at the end of the ſecond foot, or at the middle 
or endof the third; and the only line which has it, 
not in this ſituation is equally divided by two 
pauſes, But here, where every circumſtance is in 
the higheſt degree tremendous, the pauſe is con- 
tinually ſhifted to either extremity of the verſes, 
and the whole paſſage has a broken, or rather, to 
borrow a metaphor from a ſiſter art, a craggy 


form, wonderfully ſuited to the octaſion. 


The expreſſion of the 829 line is much heigh- 
tened by the extreme, weakneſs of the accent in 
the firſt foot, followed by a duplication of the 
ftrong accent in the ſecond, The weakneſs. of 

the accent in the fourth foot is alſo efficacious, 
by leaving the ear vacant for the impreſſion of 
the mare emphatical words. The 5h of with, being 


is 


— 
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followed by the ſame letters, may, as the voi 
is intirely unaccented, be left unnoticed by the 
voice, which is common in ſuch circumſtances 
in colloquial pronunciation. The ſyllable will 
then be ſhort, which ſeems maſt MU al to 
the expreſſion, 


In the 8 31 line the word he, having emphaſis, 
is long, tho followed by a vowel. In the 836- 
and 840 the ſame word is ſhort, tho . by 


a conſonant. 


The effect of the 852 line is great, on its 
cauſes obvious: three pauſes, and the redundant 
ſyllable, which is peculiarly adapted to the ex- 


preſſion of dejection and languor as well as of 


the ſofter paſſions. 

The 854 line deſerves notice. Fhere 1s a pyr- 
rhic in the fourth place, preceded by a trochee, 
and followed by an iambic. Such a concurrence 


of ſhort ſyllables i in the latter half of a line will 


generally cauſe great weakneſs. The effect is | 
however here remarkably good : the rapidity 


of the flow is checked by the pauſe artfully in- 


troduced in the very midſt of the unaccented 
yllables, This prevents their overfrequency 
| hurting 
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hurting the ear ; and the ſame rapidity recom. 
mencing on the n of the pauſe, the Fw 
has cher ul uncommon ſpirit. 


the biſhop of Briſtol, * is admirably contrived to 
expreſs the idea.” It may be fo, but I muſt 
ſay that it is to my ear not an Engliſh 1 # 
verſe. 


i 
The uncommon form of the 86 4 line,“ ſays | FY 


in | 


EEE 


E have, in the foregoing ſections, taken 

I hope a pretty clear view of the effici- 

ents of poetical harmony in the Engliſh language, 
and of their efle&s in that form of verſe particu- 
larly, which is of moſt general uſe. It may now 
be neither unamuſing nor uſeleſs to take a retro- 
ſpe& of what Engliſh verſification has been, as 
far backward as we can trace it, which will per. 
haps throw a wider light on the general ſubje& 
of this eſſay than might at firſt be expected. 


The Angloſaxon poets, as well as all others 
of Teutonic race, generally uſed meaſures with- 
out rime, but frequently introduced alliteration 
as an ornament to ſet their poems at a wider di- 
ſtance from proſe. . Dr. Percy, in his eſſay on 
the meter of Pierce Plowman's viſions, inſerted 
in his collection of ancient {ongs, obſerves that 
« this alliteration conſiſted in a certain artful re- 

e petition of the ſounds in the middle of the 
« verſes, adjuſted to certain rules of their proſo- 
* dy, one of which was, that every iſtic ſhould 
% have at leaſt three words beginning with the 

« ſame 


t 86 1 


— 


61 fame 1 tter or ſound. 1 know not,” he 
=o adds, that there is anywhere extant an intire 
« Saxon poem all in this meaſure, but diſtics 


« of his” ſort perpetually occur in all their poems 
55 of Any lenge. R 


- 
- 


bl Now if we examine "the . of 


author of this poem will not be found to have 
* invented any new mode of yerſification, as 
« ſome have ſuppoſed, but only to have retain- 
„ed that of the old Saxon and Gothic poets.” 
He traces this verſification to the beginning of 
the 16th century, and gives a paſſage from a 


poem, 'the laſt, he ſuppoſes, ever written in it, 
which contains a narrative of the battle of F lod- 


den, fought in 151 3. In the ſeyeral examples 
of this poetry which have fallen in my way, the 
flow of the cadence appears in ſome lines more, in 
others leſs perfect, but the cadence itſelf every- 


where diſcernible, and everywhere the ſame, 


The following 1s a paſſage which Dr. Percy gives 

from a MS. poem intitled Death and Life: 
She was bri'ghter 6f her ble. 

 thEnwi's the bright ſ6nn;; _ | 


* 


* 


TRY 5 Pierce Plowman' s viſions, we ſhall find it 
e conſtructed exactly by theſe rules, ſo that the 


Her rũdd redder thin the rõſ e 
That on the riſe hangeth; , <1 
Meekely ſmTling-with her mouth | 
And me'rry- in her looks; 
Ever lai/ghing for lõ ve, 
As ſhe like wo'uld, __ eur, 
And as ſhe cã me by the bikes, „n 
The bõüghes ẽche 6ne ee e 
They loited to that lã dy 
And I id forth their brã nches; 
Bld ſſõmes ind birgens 
Brẽ athẽd full ſwẽ et; 
Flowers floii'riſhed In the frith 
Where ſhe forth ſte 'pped, | 
| And the gri'ls that was gra'y 
Greentd beli've. 


The only obſervation which Dr, Percy makes 
on the conſtruction of this verſification is, that it 
4 has a ſort of harmony of its own, proceeding 
* not ſo much from its alliteration, as from the 
e artful diſpoſal of its cadence, and the contri- 
* vance of its pauſe, ſo that when the ear is a 
little accumſtomed to it, it is by no means 75 
* unpleaſing,” The rhythmus is. manifeſtly - 
| accenttal, and of the ſame kind with that of the 
old * the 104 pſalm, but the number 


w” 2 „ Pat 
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of ſyllables more irregular. Each verſe conſiſts 
of two half-verſes, and each half-verſe contains 
two accentual feet. The half-verſes were ſome- 
times written each in a ſeparate line, as in the 
foregoing inſtance, ſometimes together, as otie 
witole line. Each accentual foot requires of 
courſe one accented ſyllable, and this verſification 
like our modern, often admits accents on fylla- 
bles where the rhythmus does not require them. 
Theſe ſuperflupus accents I have not marked. 
The pauſe is regularly at the end of every half- | 


verſe; 


If Dr. Percy is right in his opinion that this 
verſification is the very ſame with that of the 
Gothic poets in general, and the Angloſaxon in 
particular, we have great encouragement to car- 
ry our inquiries higher: but we will proceed by 
degrees. | | 


Mr. Johnſon has inſerted in the hiſtory of the 
Engliſh language prefixed to his dictionary, two 
poems as ſpecimens of Saxon poetry, and a third 
written at a time when our language was properly 
neither Saxon nor Engliſh, but ſomething be- 
tween both. The two others partake alſo of this 


mixt nature and are not of that old Saxon kind 
| a 


„„ 
to which Dr Percy alludes. They are all in 
rime, and not only their rhythmus is perfectly 
diſtinguiſhable, but, as Mr. Johnſon obſerves, 
they contain apparently the rudiments of our 
« preſent lyric meaſures, and the writers may 
« bejuſtly conſidered as the genuine anceſtors of 
the Engliſh poets.” Short extracts will ſerve 
for examples, Mr Johnſon's work being in 

every body's hands, and theſe I ſhall give in mo- 
dern characters: 


Für in ſee, by weſt Späygne 
Is a 16nd ih6te Cokäygne. 2 
Ther nis lond ünder hevenriche 
Of wel of g6dnis hit iliche. 

Tho paradis be miri and briyt, . _ hs 
Cokiyegn is of fairir siyt. FEE 
What is ther in paradis 

Bot erifſe, and flüre, and grenerſs ? x "Bas 
Tho ther be j6i and gret dũte, 

Ther nis met böte friite. 1 
Ther nis halle, büre, no bench | 

Bot watir man is thürſto quench, 


Mr. Johnſon ſuppoſes the date of this pooem 
to be about the middle of the 12th century. The 
meaſure is the very ſame with that of Milton's 
| Alle- 
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Allegro e il Penſeroſo, beginning indifferently 
with a complete foot, or a ſingle accented ſyl. 
lable; only that here the farther licence is taken 
of ſometimes dropping an unaccented ſyllable in 
the middle of a verſe. The ſame liberties are 
taken in the more ancient poem of which the 
following i is an extract, which is otherwiſe almoſt 
a perfect example of the moſt common of our 


modern lyric meafures, 


Hevene and erke he &verſicth 3 
His &ghen bith fulbriht: 
Sünne and m6ne and alle ſterren 


Bieth dieſtre 6n his lihte. 


He wôt hwat thencheth, arid hwat döth 
A'lle quike wihte. 

Nis no 16uerd ſwich is Chriſt 

Ne nö king {wich is drihte. 


Heven and erthe and alle that is 
Biléken is 6n his h6nde : 

He deth äl that his wille is 

Oh fea and & on londe. 


He is 6rd albüten örde, 
And ende albũten ende: 


— ! * = 
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He, 6ne is &vre on eche ſtedey,..;,...._. >; +, ? 

Wende wer thu wende. 


He is büven us and binẽth en 
| Eivoren, and éc bihind;  , 

Se man that Godes wille deth | 

Hie mai hine aihwar vinde: 


% , <p = 
hk # $ 


It appears fröm All our moſt ancient poetry 
that the accentuation of the Saxon part of our 
language remains to this day the very ſame that it 
was 700 years ago; and hence the harmony of 
theſe lines, however inferior, is as evident as in 
any work of Pope's. The only difficulty lies 
in the final e, which, by our anceſtors even after 
Chaucer's time, ſeems to have been ſometimes 
pronounced like what the French call their fe- 
minine e; and ſometimes to have been wholly 
mute, and it was ſometimes omitted in writing 
as well as in pronunciation. We may however 
not unreaſonably conclude that where we lind 
the pronunciation of it neceſſary to what the 
general tenor of the verſification points out 
to have been the original harmony, there it ſhould 
be pronounced; where it offends againſt that 
harmony, there it ſhould be mute.“ In both 

i wirt N ͤ o . . 


# Sce the grammar prefixed to Johnſon's digionary. 


a 
—Theſe examples the number of ſyllables is more 
regular than in the alliterative poems of Lang- 
land, and other much later poets, 


If accentuation has ſuffered ſcarcely any change 
from the date of theſe poems to the preſent day, 
ve may with great reaſon ſuppoſe, that no great 
alteration had then been made in it from the time 
of Alfred. I have ſubjoined two extracts from 
the verſion of Boethius' treatiſe de conſolatione 
philoſophiæ by that great monarch and moſt ex- 
traordinary man. In theſe I have ventured to 
mark. the accents which I ſuppoſe to have deter- 
mined the rhythmus. It muſt however be re- 
membered that this meaſure, like our modern 
heroic verſe, might admit a variety in the diſpo- 
fition of the accents, and a duplication of the 
accent: The nature of the verſification may 
therefore have been ſuch as I ſuppoſe it, tho 
I ſhould not have placed all the accents exactly 
right, My reaſon for marking them is that the 
reader may ſee at once that theſe lines have even 
now, with a pronunciation perfectly natural to 
an Engliſh voice, a flow, which ſufficiently 
marks them for verſe, and no inharmonious 
verſe. I have alſo taken ſome liberties with the 
orthography to make the pronunciation more ob- 
| + os; 
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vious, and leſs harſh to readers wholly urac- 
quainted with the Saxon language ; ; but they are 
ſuch as I preſume thoſe who know the irregula- 
rities of the Saxon orthography, and the manner 
in which modern Engliſh words and ſounds have 
been formed from the Saxon, wilt allow to be by 
no means unwarrantable. That thofe However 
who have not Alfred's work at hand, may judge 
for themſelves, I have added the paſſages below 


nu yceal piop1genve, 


in hair I characters, 12 1 
hf . 

Hwat ic liotha fela l I who poems many _ 

Luſtlice yeo | Joyful e ©: 

Sanc on ſẽlum, Sang not ſeldom, 

Nu ſhal ſiof gende, Nom ſhall bemoaning, 

Wope yewaged, Worn with weeping | | 

Wreeccea yismor, And ſighsof wretchedneſs, 

Singan ſarcwidas Sing ſorrowful lays. 

pæt ic lioha pela. pope jepæged. 

lurrlice geo. | pneccea giomon. 

panc on rælum. pingan yancpibap. 


„„ 
166 J 
enn vio eben : 
3 511% 11d nt ace 5 :vp 
gl! | A | C11 V7 Dit fifty) 
Eala thy, ſhip bend 0 thou c creator of 
| Shirra tüngla, 26 The ſhining ſtars, 
Hefones, ang 1 Heavens and earth! | 
Thi on heahſerle | 2 Thou on a throne 
Ecum ricſaſt: 95 | oma, reigneſt : 
And thi alne hrichs, And thou all rapid | 
8 The heave circle 
855 Hoon ymbhweirfeſt : © i 5 in 
moveſt: 


Bu on heahrerle. 
ecum nicrarr. 
and Su ealne hneþe. 
hepon ymbhpeanpeyx. 


And thurh thine And thro thine 
Haliye- miht, Holy might, 14 
Tünglu Nee The ſtars compelleſt . 
That hi the to hirath. That they be obedient. - 
 Swylke ſeo ſünne Like as the fun 
Swartra nihta Of ſwarthy night 
Thisftro adwelkerh- The darkneſs diſpelleth 
| Foe 
ala vu reippend. and Funh pine. : 
reirna tungla. + halize mihv. 
h heponeyr and eon han. runzlu yenedeyx. 


Ser hi Se ro henah. 


ryylee peo runne. 
Tpeanzna nihea, 


Bioyrno ayærceh. 
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Thürh thine méht: Theo, thy power; ; 


” ww 


F So its loom with re- 
Blicum lechte 5 

| . fulgence | goo og 
Beôrhtẽ ſte6rran - . * Glorious of ſtars 
M6na yemetyath. The moon tempers 


'F hürh thinra meahta ſped. By thy IT ſped. ; 
It is . obſerved by | Mr. 1 "A 
pole, that the language of our Saxon anceſtors 
was the moſt barbarous and inharmonious that 
ever diſgraced the. human voice. But Mr. 
Johnſon informs us in his hiſtory of the Engliſh 
language, and appeals to fact for the truth of his 
information, that the Saxon was in king Alfred's 
time, capable of expreſſing all the ſentiments, of a 
civilized people. In defence of its harmony it is 

enough to obſerve that a language which can 
ſupport a verſification without rime, cannot be 
wholly wanting in that reſpect, rime being the 
groſſeſt impoſition upon the ear to atone for 

deficiency of harmony, of which the human voice | 

1 Fapable, 


Þuph Sine mehre. mona zemerzaþ.. 5 
blacum leohre. hunh hinna meahra ꝓped. 
beonhre reonnan. 


=Y 


Ry 
My ſmall acquaintaince with the language and 
works of the Angloſaxon and other Gothic poets, 
will not admit my carrying this inquiry concern- 
ing their verſification farther. I imagine however 
it may be permitted me upon the proofs already 
produced to ſuppoſe, that accent was the ruling 
power of the harmony in all the ancient Teutonic 
dialects, till thoſe proofs ſhall be ipyalidated. 


HFaving now then traced our verſification to the 
fountain head, we may fall down the ftream at 
leiſure, and all we can obſerve by the way will 
contribute to ſtrengthen our hypotheſis, = 


Among the Gothic nations a military equip- 
ment was ſcarcely eſteemed complete, unleſs ſome 
Scalds attended as eyewitneſſes of the exploits 
which it was their function to celebrate. We. 
read of kings who would have ſeveral ſcalds at- 

tend on their ſteps in the day of battle; that, if 
chemſelves ſhould fall, one at leaſt might ſurvive 
to immortalize their laſt atchievements. The 
character of warrior and ſcald were alſo not un- 
frequently united, ſo that we may be certain the 
armies which overran the Roman empire were 
not without their military bards. Theſe would 
of courſe employ their beſt abilities upon the 
flattering ſubje&s which their conqueſts ſo plenti- 
| * fully 
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fully afforded them. Not only their works, but 
the more celebrated compoſitions of the elder 
ſcalds, which related the heroic actions of their 
forefathers before they left the gloomy foreſts of 
the north, would alſo remain in vogue long after 
their ſettlement in the conquered countries. The 
fondneſs of theſe barbarians for their own poetry 
contributed perhaps little leſs to the overthrow 
of the Roman language and learning than 
their military proweſs to that of the Roman 
empire, Many things prevented the language 
of the victors from becoming general, but 
their manners, cuſtoms, and laws prevailed 
univerſally, When therefore new languages 
aroſe from the mixture of the conquerors with 
the conquered, the ſtile of poetry of the former 
would neceſſarily gain the aſcendant, and the 
Latin poetry falling into neglect, the laws of its 
proſody would be diſregarded and forgotten. 
The preyailing ſtile of poetry might very proba- 
bly affect the language itſelf in its formation; 
and quantity being made inferior to accent in the 
ſtructure of verſe, accent would become the 
ruling power of the general harmony of the lan- 


The tongues thus formed were perhaps not ſo 
well adapted to alliteration as the Teutonic 
dialects, 
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dialects. The Italians and Provencials took the 
lead in poetry, whoſe ſpeeches are peculiarly fitted 

for riming ; and rime, which ſeems to have been 
not unknown to the Gothic ſcalds, es the 

favorite ornament of eee 


England ſhared a different fate from the reft 
of Eufope, The Saxons did not ſubdue, they 
exterminated'the ancient inhabitants. Their de- 
ſcendants therefore received their language from 
them nearly unmixt, and while it remained ſo, 
their verſification was little liable to innovation. 
The conſequence of this was, as we have ſeen, 
that the very meaſure of the ancient Gothic ſcalds 
was not obſolete here in the 16th century. Rime 
however became common before our language 
ceaſed to be Saxon, and for this favor Which it 
now ſo generally found, ſufficient inducements 
were not wanting. Of theſe we ſhall preſently 
ſpeak. vg to e de c ot 


— 


An inundation of new forms of verſification 
quickly followed the introduction of rime as a 
common ornament in our poetry, diſtinguiſned 
partly by various lengths of verſes, and partly 
by various diſpoſitions of rimes. Gower and 


Chaucer were however, according to Dr. Petcy, 
th 


the firſt who uſed. our preſent heroic pentameter. 
This meaſure was originally Italian, and ſeems 
to. have been firſt recommended to the Spaniſh. 
| poets, as well as our own, chiefly by the fame of 

Petrarc, fan uſo, 


> 


Sir John Gower, and his diſciple Geoffrey 
Chaucer, may be eſteemed the joint fathers of 
modern Engliſh poetry. They not only were 
the firſt who uſed that verſe which hath. fince 
been fo ſucceſsfully applied to all the nobleſt 
purpoſes of poetry, but they introduced a new 
poetical ſtile conformable to that language which 
about their time was pretty completely formed 
from the mixture of Saxon and Norman- French. 
Dr Percy remarks that the Saxon ſtile, which 
had ſtriking features of its own, and no mean 
merit, was ſtill retained by thoſe who uſed the 
ancient Saxon meaſures, The earl of Surrey, 
who lived at the diſtance of a century and half 
from Chancer, is I think the next who merits 
the title of an improver of Engliſh poetry. 
That. gallant and unfortunate young nobleman 
ſeems to haye poſſeſſed with his greater endow- 
ments uncommon excellency of ear. He nat 
only carried verſification to a perfection of which, 
from the compoſitions of many later pocts, one 
N | ſhould 
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| hould have judged our language at that time 


ſcarcely capable, but was the firſt who dared to 
free our heroic verſe from the ſhackles of rime. 


The 83 of claſſical learning had not at 
firſt that general effe& in euphonizing our lan- 
| guage which might have been expected. A ſpi- 
rit of pedantry aroſe, highly prejudicial to true 
taſte, and this had in James the I's reign, all the 
authority which the throne could give it. . At 


neo period were compoſitions more inharmonious, 


either in verſe or proſe, produced in our lan- 
guage, Yet the judicious Mr, Hume, in his 
excellent hiſtory of England, declares himſelf of 
opinion that the ſpeech of the polite in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James, differed very little from 
| that of our days, It was the mere men of letters 
who affected a cramp and unuſual diction, with- 
our taſte ſufficient to give it any grace or harmo- 
ny. The poetry of Lord Surrey and Sir Tho- 
mas Wyat, even ſo early as Henry VIII's reign, 
and that of Fairfax particularly in James the I's, 
are ſtrong corroborating proofs of what Mr . 
Hume has advanced concerning the proſe of 
thoſe times, and ſeem ſo indicate that even the 
pronunciation of Henry's court, which, as many 
think, differed from that of our days as much 
as 
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as the diet of the ladies, was really very nearly 
the ſame, When this is conſidered we ſhall ra- 
ther wonder that verſification was not carried to 
greater perfection by the courtly wits of Charles 
the IP's reign, than pay any great tribute of admi- 
ration to Waller as the firſt refiner of Engliſh 
poetry, a title with which he has been often 
| honored. It was reſerved for the unhappy John 
Dryden, to ſhow the full harmony of our lan- 
' guage, Milton's lyric compoſitions are by no 
means equal in ſweetneſs to thoſe of later poets. 


The works of Taſſo and the other Italian 
poets were the models on which our country. 
men at the revival of letters formed their verſi- 
fication; and they probably choſe theſe the more 
readily as their verſification differed not from 
that which Chaucer had before ſo ſucceſsfully 
borrowed from Petrare and the more ancient 
Italians. Among the Italian poets they alſo found 
examples of unrimed verſe, and theſe our tragic 
writers followed univerſally. It appears indeed 
Impoſſible for rime to exiſt upon the ſtage of any 
people whoſe language is capable of a verſifica- 
tion unincumbered with it. But unrimed verſe 
was little uſed for any other ſpecies of poetry 
till the full cftablifkment of Milton's fame ſome 
years after his death, | | 
| SECT. 
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TT dd at this 4 ede weiber rime 
is an ornament or a blot in our verſification; 
each opinion having many and ſtrenuous ad- 
vocates. Theſe hold that to be hardly verſe 
which has not rime, and thoſe look upon rime 
as a Gothic ornament, unbecoming claſſic com- 
poſitions, The truth ſeems to lie between the 
two opinions. That rime is not eſſential to our 
poetry is ſelf-evident ; yet it is often a conveni- 
ence, and ſometimes a beauty: a Gothic beauty 
if you will, but ſtill a beauty. Notwithſtand- 
ing the high merit of Pope's verſion of the Iliad, 
I venture to pronounce rime very diſadvantage- 
ous to heroic verſe; excluding numberleſs beau- 
ties, giving none. Let it only be conceived 
that the ſublime ſoliloquy of Satan in * fourth 
book of Paradiſe Loſt, 


O thou that with ſy 1 glory crowned, . 


or the beautifully maths addrefs of Eve to 
Adam in the ſame book, 


Sweet is hs breath of morn, &c. 


or even the ſimply majeſtic lines which open the 

poem, were ſhackled with rime; the very 
thought ſhocks all poetical fenfation. Never- 
theleſs it muſt be allowed that in Pope's own 
admirable ftile of ſatirical and moral poetry, 
rime has both uſe and beauty. Our elegiac te- 
traſtic cannot even ſubſiſt without it, and for 
this, if for nothing eiſe, rime deſerves. to be 
n an Mir ornament in 1 — 


its Wee b ne has ener 1650 
0 harmony of the ancients admitted, 
a8 we have ſeen, three different cadences, and 
each of theſe admitted ſeveral different feet, With 
theſe feet many forms of verſe were compoſed, 
a hexamieter, pentarneter, iambic, ſapphic, eſſen- 
tially differing in their conſtruction. The mo- 
dern accentual harmony admits but two different 
eadences; that of our heroic verſe, and that 
hic is often, but very improperly called ana- 
peſtic, in which the regular place of the accent is on 
every third ſyllable. As theſe have at preſent no 
certain names, I ſhall take the liberty of affuing 


that of even, or common cadence to the firſt, and 


of triple cadence to the ſecond, Neither of theſe 
has any variety of accentual feet, which can an- = 


ſwer the various purpoſes of the different metri- 
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cal feet of the Greek and Latin. Our heroic 

verſe admits, in greater or leſs degree, all the va- 

rieties of which the even cadence is capable: our 

dramatic verſe admits them all in the greateſt de- 
gree conliſtent with any poetical harmony. But 
theſe varieties can only, as we have ſeen, be in- 

troduced occaſionally, and will not, or at leaſt 

never yet did ſerve to conſtitute various forms of 

verſe eſſentially different. The triple cadence ad- 
mits no variation of the accent; and accentual 
verſification will not bear a mixture of the two 

cadences. From theſe two circumſtances, the 

want of various feet with the ſame cadence, and 
the inadmiſſibility of the two cadences in the 

fame verſe, reſults no ſmall ſhare of the inferiority 
of accentual to metrical verſification. It is im- 

poſſible to have much variety of meaſure, and it 
is difficult with the harmony alone to preſerve 

the boundaries of verſes always fo diſtinct as 
they ought to be“. Thus for inſtance, if an 

Engliſh heroic verſe has the pauſe at the end of | 

the third foot, and the ſenſe runs on to the end of 

the firſt foot of the next verſe, and there occurs 

another paule, if the laſt ſyllable of that foot be 

RE accented 


* Rhythmi (mere repetitions of the ſame cadence undi- 
verſified by meters) negue fnem habent certum, nec ullam 
in contextu varietatem. Quinctil. Inſt. or, IX. 4. 


— 
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accented, the whole will form one complete 
Alexandrine verſe. Again, if the pauſe be at 


the end of the ſecond foot of two conſecutive 


nes, the latter having the laſt ſyllable of its 
tecond foot accented, from the end of the ſecond 
foot of the one, to the end of the ſecond foot of 
the other, will be one complete pentameter verſe. 
In our heroic verſe indeed the miſchief is caſily 
guarded againſt; but it is otherwiſe in lyric, 
where variety of meaſures is wanted; and here 
is the great advantage of rime. Beſide that it 
fuffices alone to throw language out of proſe, it 
forms a full boundary for verſes; ſuch a boundary 
as forces itſelf upon the notice of the dulleſt ear, 
and gives opportunity for great variety 1n the 
texture of odes, even in ſuch a language as the 
French, which cannot ſupport any meaſure with- 
aut rime * 1 d 
But 
„ This reaſon why poetry cannot exiſt in the French 
language without rime, ſeems to appear in the following 
paſſage of a work lately publiſhed : © Pai confulte, au de- 
faut des livres, quantitẽ de perſonnes, qui tiennent, ſoit de - 


© la reflection, ſoit de l uſage, tout ce qu'il faut pour bien par- 
© ler. Or ils ſont tous convenus que nötre langue ne con- 


| © nott point l' accent proſodique, et que la meme ſyllabe 


qu'on Eleve dans une phraſe pouvoit Etre baiſſee dans une 
autre. Aulli eſt ce une ancienne maxime Qt pour hien 
parler Frangeis il ne faut point avoir daccent,” Synos 
mymer 
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But with all the advantage that rime can give 
hone of our common lyric meaſures ſeem fit for 
the higher ſtile of ode; Horace's dialogue with 
Lydia may be well tranſlated in them; but they 
are very unequal to the ſublimer fliglits of that 
poet; Indeed if they run to any length on wy 
| ſubject they tire by a ſtiffneſs of movement, 2 
flatneſs of expreſſion, and an incumbrance of 


rime. Our poets therefore who have aimed at 


the ſublime in their odes, have commonly choſen 
that form which has acquired among us the name 
| bf Pindaric. Dryden's Alexander's feaſt, Grey's 
| odes on the progreſs of poetry and on the Welſh 
bards, and ſome of Maſon's choruſes in Elfrida 
and Caractacus are admirable compoſitions in 
this ſtile. Indeed in this form of compoſition 
time has peculiar advantages: it creates no ne- 
ceſſity of completing every ſentence in a diſtic ot 
tetraſtic, and if well managed, inſtead of exclud- 
ing variety, it makes greater variety than in the 
accentual verſification can be had without it. 
N The 

mymes Francoiſes, par  abbe Olivet. p. 262. Another 
French author, quoted by Dr. Foſter in the ſecond chapter 
of his, eflay, even deuies the exiſtence of poetry among the 


tnoderns, and particularly that of French poetry (of which 
he was probably beſt qualified to ſpeak) for, fays he 


© our verſes differ from each other only in the riumber of | 


# ſyilables.” Hif. of the Acad, vol. 12. 
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The power of leaving the ſenſe incomplete at the 
end of any line is an advantage which the Italian 
heroic ſtanza alſo has over couplets, and ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify the choice of thoſe poets who 
have uſed it. But Milton, notwithſtanding his 
partiality to the Italian poets, appears to have 

had. a general diſinclination to all ſtanzas. They 
| are only to be found in his earlier and more 
trifling compoſitions even in the clegiac and ly- 
ric ſtyle. The elegiac tetraſtic was in uſe before 
his time, tho it had not the currency which it 
hath ſince acquired. It was however unfit for 
his Lycidas : its formality would certainly tire in 
ſo long a poem. He therefore choſe a looſer 
fyſtem of riming, the beſt perhaps that could be 
choſen for an elegy of that extent. Without the 
fotmality it has all the advantage of that flow 
return of rimes which ſeems to be the circum- 
ſtance that makes the pentameter tetraſtic ſo 
peculiarly fit for e!egy. Stanzas like the Italian 

heroic have been lately uſed among us with very 
good effect in poems which partake ſome more 
of the lyric and ſome more of the elegiac ſtile, as 
in the choice of- Hercules, in Akenſide's ode to 


the country gentlemen of England, and many 


others. But the ſyſtem of Pindaric ſtanzas uſed 
by Grey and Maſon, hah ts effect when happily 


R 
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Produced commands all admiration, requires yet 
ſo mechanical a nicety ih the diſpoſitioti of the 
ſenſe, as well as of the rimes, that it ſeems too 
great a cramp upon poetical genius, and one can- 
not but wiſh that a freer career were open to the 
ſub!i ime flights of lyric invention, 


But we will take a more particular vi view of the 


materials which our language affords for lyric 


verlific ation: 
6 

We have ſeven lyric meaſures of principal uſe} 
four with the common cadence, and three with 
the triple. Of the firſt ſort there is the meaſure 
of three feet ; that of three feet preceded by a 
ſingle accented ſyllable ; that of four feet ; and 
the Alexandrin, which, tho ſometimes borrowed | 
for other poetry, ſeems the rightful property of 
the lyric muſe. The heroic pentameter is alſo of 


great uſe in the Pindaric ode, in which verſes of 


two feer only are likewiſe occaſionally introduced. 

With the triple cadence we have verſes of two 
feet, of three feet, and of four feet. Theſe hive 
often the ſame number of ſyllables with verſes 
of the conimon cadence, ſo that to ſpeak of our 


h ly ric meaſures intelligibly, it is abſolutely neceſ- 


fary 
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ſary to diſtinguiſh them by ſome other criterion 
than the number of ſyllables. If we would 
beſtow upon them any of the names by which 
the meaſures of the ancients were diſtinguiſhed, 
thoſe of bimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, &c. ſeem 
| moſt proper; and if to theſe we add the epi- 
thets even, or common, and triple, we ſhall have 
diſtinguiſhing names for all except that of 
three feet preceded by a ſingle accented ſyllable. 
This ſyllable being an incomplete or trunca- 
ted rhythmus, may for convenience- ſake be called 
colorlytbmus, and the meaſure from it the colo- 
rhythmical meaſure, or colorhythmical tetrame- 
ter. If more homely appellatious pleaſe better, 
thoſe of Hregfooted, fourfooted, &c. may be uſed. 


Among all theſe meaſures the colorhythmic 
alone has what can make it eſſentially different 
from others-of the ſame cadence, the reſt as we 
have already obſerved being mere repetitions of 
the fundamental cadence in greater or leſs num- 
ber. But all of them may receive the addition 
of the hyperrhythmical unaccented ſyllable, and - 
thus become what the ancients called hypercata- 
lectic verſes. This makes in each a fundamental va- 
riety. A ſeries of almoſt any of our verſes without 

<1 1 
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hyperrhythmical ſyllables except the colorhyth- 
mic, may be divided into any other kind af the ſame 


| cadence, admitting the liberty uſed by the ancients 
_ of occaſionally dividing a word between two ver- 


ſes. If they have not rime, their ſpecies, that is 
the number of feet of which each is compoſed, is 


determined only by the pauſes. But hypercatalec- 
tic verſes have not the ſame defect. The hyper- 


+ rhythmical ſyllable, without rime, and with 
| whatſoever diſpoſition of the pauſes, always ſuf- 
ficiently marks the boundaries, Two hyper- 


catalectie trimeters cannot paſs for an Alex- 
andrine, nor can any ſeries of any hypercatalectic 
verſes be divided into verſes of any other kind 
| whatſoever. The verſes of the Italians, from the 
general tenor of the harmony of their language, 
moſt naturally take the hypercatalectic form, 
and hence they have perhaps their greateſt advan- 
tage over our poets. 


A35s5s the accentuation of the moderns reſembles 
the meter of the ancients in its importance to 
verſification, fo it does alſo in its various appli- 


cation to the different purpoſes of poetry. The 


rules for the diſpoſition of long and ſhort ſyl- 


lables in the heroic verſe of the ancients ar2 few 
and 
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and lade; and ſo are thoſe for the diſpoſition 

of accents in Engliſh heroic verſe. Latin and 

Greek iambics admit greater variety of feet: 

Engliſh dramatic verſe differs, as we have ob- 

ſerved, from the heroic, only in allowing great- 

er licence in the diſpoſition of the accents, and 

in tae introduction of redundant unaccented {yl- 

lables. In the lyric poetry of the ancients the. 
particular ſituations of particular feet were more 
ſtrictly ſettled, and ſo is the ſituation of the ac- 
cent in our own lyric verſe, The colorhythmic | 
has the accents unmutably. fixt. The common 
t imeter and tetrameter admit the firſt variation, 
. but ſparingly : the latter. however oftener than 
the former. Other variations are ſeldom uſed in 
Lyric poetry tha the hudibraſtic ſtile admits them. 

Doubled accentuation muſt be introduced in ly- 
ric verſe with much caution. The Alexandrin 
having its pauſe invariably at the end of the 
third foot is a kind of double verſe, compoſed 
of two trimeters, either of which may have the 
firſt variation. The triple meaſures admit no va- 
riation. Two accents are often admitted in the 
lame foot, but the rhythmical accents never 
| change their Place. 


The 
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The great uſe which the Italians have made of 
their, heroic verſe in lyric poetry, ſeems to indi- 
cate that even they have felt the deficiency of 
their accentual harinony. Yet it muſt be al- 
lowed that they have advantages which we 
want, and theſe not merely derived from 
the ſuperior ſweetneſs of their language. The 
mere variety ariſing from the unaccented hy- 
perrythmical ſyllable, with which their verſes | 
moſtly conclude, is often a very great one, We 
have no ſtanza, comms wholly of ſhort lines, 
equal to that common one of the Italian, 


Grazie a gl'inganni toi, 
Alfin reſpiro o Nice: 

Alfin d'un infelice 

Fiber gli dei pietà. 


An Engliſn ſtanza formed on this model, would 
probably not equal the grace of the Italian, but 
with the precaution never to have the hy- 
perrythmical ſyllable long, ſomething of the 
kind might be worth trying. Whether any 
thing advantageous might be drawn from Metaſ- 
taſio's celebrated hymn to Venus, ſweet and 
ſounding as the meaſure is in the Italian, I will 


not 
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not undertake to aſſert; but there is one eircum. 
ſtance which would induce one to ſuppoſe there 
may, and that is that the common meaſure of 
cqr Saxon anceſtors bears a reſemblance to it, 
which, however rough, is yet a ſtrong one. In 
all fuch attempts the genius of the language 
muſt be well conſidered ; for if the Italian has 
harmonical graces which the Enghſh cannot 
reach, the Engliſh is yet perhaps not without 
| ſome which even the Italian wants. 


I kriow not whether the colorythnic is pe-: 
culiar to our poetry, but J never met with it in 
any other langugge. It is the moſt ſpirited of 
our lyric meaſures, and the beſt adapted to the 
ſublime. Maſon has accordingly made great uſe 
of it in the choruſes of Caractacus; Gray has 
an ode intirely in this meaſure, and has alſo 
choſen it for that nobly animated opening of his 
ode on the Welſh bards, 


— 


Rt ſin ſeize | thee, rũ thlẽſs king. 


The ſame me rit probably induced Milton to ad- 
mit it among common tetrameters in thoſe beau, 
tiful poems the Allegro and Penſeroſo, the beſt 


examples perhaps exiſting in our language for 
" a : EST - the 


ſ + ] 
the ſimpler form of longer odes, In ſhorter 
poems the alternate fourfooted and threefooted 
verſes pleaſe more generally than any other. 
Rarretti ſays of that ſtanza in the grammar pre- 
fixed to his dictionary, that it is di molto. piacevot 


Juono, of a very pleaſing found, and the teſti- | 
mony of a foreigner and an Italian will probably 
de eſteemed weighty on ſuch an occaſion *, He 


Nn 


* [think we may allow weight to Mr. Barretti's commen · 
dation, tho we might refuſe it to his cenſure, becauſe he ap - 
pears very inadequately acquainted with the harmony of our 
language, and the nature of our verſification. I will men- 
tion one paſſage of his Engliſh proſody not for the fake of 
figding fault, but becauſe it tends to prove the near con- 
formity of Engliſh to Italian verſification, and conſequent- 
ly the near reſemblance of the general harmony of the two 
languages. He gives theſe lines from Rowe's tragedy of 
the Fair Penitent, with, the accents thus marked, and the 
following . upon them: 


Let this auſpicious diy be Ever ſacred, 

No mofirning, n6 misfortunes happen 6n it; 

Let jt be mark'd for triumphs and rejoicings ; 

Let bappy lovers ever mike it k6| Ys 

Chuſ: i to bléſs their bõpes, and crown their withes, 
| This bappy day that gives me my Caliſta, 


4 Obel endecaſyllaþi hanno lo ſteſſo ſuono 401 nofli i 
uando ſuono de? pid perfetti : biſogna pero oſſervare che 
un delicato orecchio Italiano non ſoffrirebbe volentieri quel 
| regolatiſſimo 
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not undertake to aſſert ; but there is one circum. 
| ſtance which would induce one to ſuppoſe there 
may, and that is that the common meaſure of 
. opr Saxon anceſtors bears a reſemblance to it, 
which, however rough, is yet a ſtrong one. In 
all ſuch attempts the genius of the language 
muſt be well conſidered; for if the Italian has 
harmonical graces which the Engliſh cannot 
reach, the Engliſh is yet perhaps not without 
ſome which even the Italian wants. 


I know not whether the epi is pe: 
culiar to our poetry, but J never met with it in 

any other langugge. It is the moſt ſpirited of 
our lyric meaſures, and the beſt adapted to the 

| ſublime, Maſon has accordingly made great uſe 
of it in the choruſes of Caractacus; Gray has 
an ode intirely in this meaſure, and has alſo 
Choſen it for that nobly animated opening of his 


ode on the Welfh bards, 


—_— 


Ruin ſeize | thee, rũ thlẽſs King. 


The ſame merit probably induced Milton to ad- 
mit it among common tetrameters in thoſe beau, 
tiful poems the Allegro and Penſeroſo, the beſt 


examples perhaps * in our language f for 
4 


[7] 

the ſimpler form of longer odes, In ſhorter 
poems the alternate fourfooted and threefooted 
verſes pleaſe more generally than any other. 
Barrett: ſays of that ſtanza in the grammar pre- 
fixed to his dictionary, that it is di molto piacevol 
Juono, of a very pleaſing found, and the teſti- | 


mony of a foreigner and an Italian will probably 
pe eſteemed weighty on ſuch an occaſion . He 


ak 


l think we may allow weight to Mr. Barrctti's commen+ 
dation, tho we might refuſe it to his cenſure, becauſe he ap- 
pears very inadequately acquainted with the harmony of our 
language, and the nature of our verſification. I will men- 
tion one paſſage of his Engliſh proſody not for the ſake of 
figding fault, but becauſe it tends to prove the near con- 
formity of Engliſh to Italian verſification, and conſequent- 
ly the near reſemblance of the general harmony of the two 
languages. He gives theſe lines from Rowe's tragedy of 
the Fair Penitent, with. the accents thus marked, and the 
following vation upon them : 


Let this auſpicious diy be Ever ſacred, 

No mofirning, n6 misfortunes happen 6n it; 

Let jt be mark'd for triumphs ind rejoicings ; 

Let bippy lövers ever mike it koly, - 

Chuſ: it to blels their b6pes, and crown their withes, 
This happy diy that gives me my Caliſta, | 


© Queſti endecaſyllabi hanno lo ſteſſo ſuono che i noſl:i 
uando ſuono de pig perfetti : biſogna pero oſſervare ehe 
\ delicato orecchio Italiano non ſoffrirebbe volentieri quel 
| * regolatiſſinio 
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ſpeaks of it indeed as uſed for ſhort compoſi- 
tions, and we may add that it is equally unfit 
for ſublime as for extenſive ſubjects. 


We have inſtances of : verſes of two common 
feet with the colorhythmus prefixed, and 
Pope has introduced, in his ode on St, .Czcilia, 
verſes of one foot only with the colorhyth· 
mus prefixed. Theſe may poſſibly be oc- 
caſionally advantageous for particular 2xpreſſion, 
but their uſe cannot be very extenſive” in any 
compoſition but ſuch as that of the Lilliputian 

bard upon the Manmountain, 
The 


© reg»latifſimo cadere d' ogni accento ſur ogni ſeconda ſi la- 
E ba di ſei verſi conſecutivi, ed un delicato orecchio ę fe 
© non potrebbe patire il contrario, ed hanno entrambi ra- 
© pione, ſeguendo ciaſcuno la natura della ſua tavella.“ 
Theſe verſes have the fame ſound with ours when moſt per- 
ect. We muſt however obſerve that a delicate Italian ear 
will not willingly ſuffer this unvaried accentuation upon al- 
ternate ſyllables for ſix lines tog:ther ; and a delicate Engliſh 
ear could not Bear the contrary. Both are right, following 
the nature of their reſpective lan. guages. Now - a good 
Engliſh ear will be little better pleaſe! with ſuch monotonous 
numbers than the moſt delicate Italian, nor are they to be 
found in thoſe ve: ſes. The Engliſh reader will obſerve that the 
third line and the fifth ought each to have the accent on the 
firſt ſyllable inſtead of the ſecond. Mr. Barretti has equal- - 
_ ly miſtaken the accentuation in almoſt every other piece of 
Enz'iſh poetry in which he has market it, 


W 
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The triple meaſures are chiefly uſed for either 
ludicrous or paſtoral ſubjects. Ir ſeems very 
extraordinary that they ſhould be equally and 
peculiarly ſaited to the expreſſion of riotous 


mirth, and of ſoft melancholy, but fo they ap- 
pear by expe erience to be. Of the paſtoral kind 


we have many beautiful examples, and ſome of | 


no mean merit in the ſatirical and ludicrous tile. 
The colorhythmic is not without ſome degree of 
the ſame peculiarity. Its fitneſs for the ſublime, 
and for ſpirited expreſſion, the odes abovemen- 


tioned will teſtify. But it Is alſo ſo well adapted 
to ſubjects of a very different kind as to have 
been often called the anacreontic meaſure. Some 
of Anacreon's des, that on the Roſe particularly, 
have been tranſlated in it very ſucceſsfully, and 
I will venture to affirm that no other meaſure 
would have equal effect in the following beauti- 
ful little ſonnet of Shakeſpear : 1 


Täke, oh täke thoſe lips awäy, 
That fo ſweetly were forſwörn, 
And thoſe Eyes the break of day, 
Lights that dò miſlead the morn, 
But thoſe kiſſes bring again ; 
Scäls of love, but ſcäl'd in vain. 


- 


* 

The triple meaſures are wholly unfit for the ſy. 

blime except perhaps on very particular occaſions 
in the Pindaric Ode, Dryden has ventured upon 
them in his Alexander's Feaſt, which admirable 
poem contains examples not only of every meaſure 
common in our verſification, but almoſt of every 
combination of meaſures. Pope has alſo uſed 
triple meaſures in his ode on St, Cecilia, but 
not with equal ſucceſs, 


The few lyric poems which we have in our 
language without rime, are ſcarcely ſufficient to 
prove either the adequacy or the inſufficiency of 
unrimed meaſures for lyric poetry in our language. 
Milton's tranſlation of the fifth ode of Horace's 
firſt book, is truly /mplex munditiis, Every 
body I believe does-not know that there exiſts in 
our language an elegant Pindaric ode without 
rime, and thoſe who do not, would probably treat 
the very idea as chimerical, Such a poem how- 
ever is to be found in a little collection publiſhed 
not many years ſince under the title of the Union. 
As I know not that it is in any of thoſe larger 
collections which have prevented this little book 
from becoming very common, I will inſert a ſeries 


Or the ſtanzas. 


5 
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| I; 1. 
This goodly frame what virtue ſo approves, 
And teſtifies the pure etherial ſpirit : 
As mild Benevolence. | 

She with her ſiſter Mercy ſtill awaits 

| Beſide th' eternal throne of Jove, . 

And meaſures forth with unwithdraw ing hand 

The bleſſings of the various year, 

Sunſhine or ſhower, and chides the maddingtempeſt 


I. 2. 
With her the heavenbred nymph, meck Charity, 
Shall faſhion Onſlow forth in faireſt portrait; 


And with recording care 5 
Weave che freſh wreath that flowering Virtue FE 


| But oh, what muſe ſhall join the band ? 

Nie long has ſojourn'd in the ſacred haunts, 
And knows each whiſpring grot and glade 

Trod by Apollo . the lightfoot graces. 


L. 3. | 
How then ſhall awkward Gratitude, 
And the preſumption of untutor'd duty 
Attune my numbers all too rude ? 
Little he recks the meed of ſuch a ſong, 
Yet will I ftrech aloof; 


And 


„ 


And when I tell of courteſy, 
Of well attemper'd zeal, _ 
Of awful Prudence ſoothing fell Contention; - 
Where ſhall the lineaments agree 
But in thee Onſlow ? Thou thy wonted leave 
Indulge me, nor miſdeem a ſoldier's bold emprize: 
I refer. to this ode for proof of what may be 
tlone in our laguage with unrimed verſe, rather 
than for example of what ought to be done. It 
contains however not a little deſerving imitation, 
The final hyperrhythmical ſyllables in particulaf; 
excepting perhaps thoſe which conelude ſtanzas, 
are judictouſly introduced; and the boundaries 
of verſes, all but one in the ſixth ſtanza, are 
every where ſufficiently marked, - 


Beſide this Pindarit, and Milton's tranſlation, 
J have. ſeen but two odes in our language without 


rime. They are both inſerted in Dodſley's col- 


lection; the author of one, I believe, the preſent | 
| biſhop of St. Aſaph, of the other Mr. William 
Collins, well known for his many elegant lyric 
compoſitions. In none of theſe is the colorhyth- 
mus introduced, How great ule may therefore be 

made of its peculiar advntage for the unrimed ode, 
remains 


CC 
remains yet wholly for future trial. And per- 
- haps that remarkable line in Paradiſe Loſt, 


Shodts inſviſble | virtue] ẽven to] the deẽp 


may deferve the conſideration, I do not take 
upon me to ſay the imitation, of any poet who 
would try the power of our language in un- 
rimed lyrics. 


It is beyond my purpoſe to enter farther into 
particulars concerning our lyric verſification. 
But it will probably be expected in a work which 
profeſſes to treat of the harmony of human 
ſpeech, that what is proper to proſe compoſitions 
paſs not intirely unnoticed. A diſquiſition of 
this ſubject to the extent which its importance 
might demand, would lead me much beyond 
my limits; but a few words will ſuffice to ſhow 
in what manner the principles already deduced 
from verſe may be applied to proſe. 


Of the ancient rhythmi, the even, the double 
and the ſeſcuple, the ancient writers on rhetoric 
tell us that the two firſt only were fit for verſifi- 
cation; and the laſt, as forming a mixt and leſs 
ſtriking harmony, they particulary recommend for 

| rhetorical 
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 thetorical compoſitions*. Proſe, they ſay, ſuduld 
not be void of cadence, nor ſhould it have ſo 
regular a cadence as to make art apparent. 
Therefore tho all the various feet of all the ca- 
dences may be admitted in thetorical compoſi- 
tions, yet they ſhould be mixt in ſuch a manner 
that no one may obtrude itſelf too much to no- 
tice. + Theſe rules having their foundation in 
the nature of human ſpeech, we ſhall probably 
find ſomething analogous to them * to be 
obſerved in Engliſh proſe; ; 
The metrical rhythmi of the aricients were in 
the the proportions of thfee, four, and five. } 
| Our 


+ Ariſt, Rhet. III. 8. Demetr. de eloc. 41, 43. 
+ Cicero, Quindiil. 


t When Ariſtotle tells us, in the third book of his trea- 
tiſe on rhetorie, that the pæon is in the proportion of three 
to two, the dactyl in that of one to one, and the iambus 
in that of two to ont, he ſpeaks not of the proportions of 
the ſeveral rhythmi to each other, but merely of the pro- 
pbrtions which the conſtituent parts of each rhythmus beat? 
imong themſelves. That the proportions of the rhythmi 
to each other muſt always have been what I have ſaid, 18 
ſufficiently evident from Quintilian's account of them, 


and 1 mould not an thought it e to trouble the 
reader 


t 9s 1] 
Our accentual cadences are in the proportions. of 


two and three. IF the reatler ſhould incline to 
think this laſt poſition not ſuRcienrly evident; 


[ muſt beg bim for the preſent to allow me ere- 


fir for-it; and I w.ll endeavour to give him 
farther ſatisfaction in the ſequel: Theſe two pro- 


| portions. do not admit a third ; for any thing far- 


ther can be but a duplication or compoſition of the 
other two. Our materials then for forming a mixt, 
and as Ariſtotle and Demettius call it, a hidden 


harmony, are the even cadence, with its variation, 


double accentuation, weak accentuation, and 
unaccented foot; the triple c adence, which pro- 
perly admits no variety; the colorhythmus and 
the hyperrhythmical unaecented ſyllable. The 
proper uſe of all theſe for proſe compoſitions 
will be beſt diſcovered by obſerving how they 
are interwoven in the works of our beſt wri- 


ters: 


F When a ebenen floor]: bes lin feel 


3 
* and is | ſectre | from 6rcign attacks, | it nk: j- 
©. urally 


reader wh this — 25 but for the numberleſs miſtakes which 


I have obſerved to have been made concerning the import 
of the word rhythmus, which gives reaſon to apprehend 
that any paſſage the leaſt obſcure concerning it in an 
ancient author may ſtill rai'e new difficulties, 
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6 , falls | i into al | the pleaſfures of kixjury | 


and as theſe [ pleiſures Hare vey expenſive, they 


pũt f thoſe who [ are addicſeed td | them | upon 
* riis| ing freſh] ſupplies | of monſey, | by all| the 
* methods of [raph] ciousneſ | and corrüption ſo 


1 chat price and. lixury very e becömef 


„ne com plich ted pris ciple | of acltion [in chaſe] 
c whole hearts | are wholly ſit | upon cb. | mag- 


c nif licence | and pleaſure. 
Spectator. No. 55. 


Here is an ca flowing g period, without any o- 
* particular character, as without ſentiments to 
require it. The even cadence with its common ac- 
centuation prevails, chiefly varied by the intermix- 
ture of the triple cadence, and the hyperca- 
talectic ſyllable : no colorhythmus and only one 
foot doubly accented. However difficult it may 


be to imitate the flowing harmony of Mr.- Ad- 


diſon's ſtile, the cauſes of that beauty will 
immediately preſent themſelves upon analyſing 
in this manner any of his writings, It will be 
found in all of them nearly of the ſame kind, 
Where he riſes to the moſt ſublime deſcription, 

Or 


* : 
* 


| gp 1 


or dwells on | the moſt. moving circumſtances 
amid the higheſt pomp. of diction, and the fineſt 
touches of the Pathetic, the ſame eafy flow is 
ſtill retained. If he aims at an effect of a more 
ſtriking kind; it is with judginent, and he 
never fails of attaining it, but the general cha- 
racteriſtic of the harmony of his language, as 
well as of the it!le, is grace: 


We are nor a "ie pleaſed | to Find ee | 
green leaf frm [1 with miſions of in weh. 
that | at their luſgeſt gromrh, are nõt | vitjple 
to the na iked ee. | There i CGmetthing very 
engi|ging to | the finſey as wal | as, to | our 
re: ſon! in the eecaſtives | of mesh. minerals, 
plints, | and m2 *teors. | But when | we fury x 
the wholeſeirth | at 6 6nce, [ and the S6vieral pla 
ets that lie within; its neigh[orhodd, | we ar 
4 illed with a dene aſton} imment I {cs | 10 
miny | worlds hangſi ing K bee | andthe, 
1 and li-ding round wei alles wich sach a- 
mizing p6mp ns ſolemnity. | If iter this 


we econLmipat choſe wild | fel ds of [ether| that 
reach 


[8] 


rac in _ as fr as fo  Sidurn to the 
fix ({tars 1 run abroid | amt to ul. } 
ſirdde, [our imdginifion finds | its capi ei fil. 
fed| with ſo immenſe] pros pect, d puts it- 
a upon the Arcech | to cdmſprebend it. | 


But if | we yer riſe Nelke | and consicſer the | 


fixt ſtars 145 2 |many vaſt Gceans| of flme| 


| FR are each 4 of them attended with a diff 


rent ſet * of plarfets | and ſtill | dieler new 


fi ſrma|ments and | new lights [ that are Fink | fr- 


or in thoſe | unfiſhomiſble depths | of eher, 


fo 25 n6r | to be. * by the engel of our 


releſedpes, [ we are 16ſt | in ſach| a | libyrinth | 
of dans and worlds | and | confbunſded with [the 


immẽn ity ind | magni {cence | of na[ture, 
Spect. No. 419. 


Inanalyſing a proſe period we are often at liberty 


to chuſe of two or three methods that which ap- 


pears moſt natural. This circumſtance is in com- 
mon to our accentual harmony with the metrical 


harmony of the ancients. The conſiderations 


which have determined my choice are chiefly theſe, 
The 
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The even cadence with its common accentuation 
appears to be that which the general bent of our 
language prefers for the leading efficient of har- 
mony. For this reaſon it ſeems proper to give 
that foot a general preference, where a paſſage 
may equally well be reſolved into feet of that 
kind or of any other. It appears improper to 
leave an accented ſyllable as a colorhythmus 
where a complete foot can be conveniently for- 
med, unleſs emphaſis points out ſuch a diviſion. 
As poetry, ſays Demetrius Phalereus, is divided 
by verſes, ſo is proſe by periods and members 
of periods. On this account it ſeems proper 
when an unaccented ſyllable concludes a member 
of a period, to conſider ſuch ſyllable generally as 
hyperrhythmical, rather than to refer it to the 
firſt foot of the following member. An unac- 
cented ſyllable cannot I imagine be properly-hy- 
perrhythmical in any other ſituation. I have 
only once ventured to aſſign three ſyllables to a 
foot of the common cadence, It might have been 
done in another place or two, I think with ſuf- 
ficient propriety. I think it may be done with 
propriety whenever the foot is a metrical dactyl, 
anapeſt, Or tribrachys, accented on the middle 

ſyllable. „„ 


Will 


1 
I I will not trouble the reader with particular 
remarks on the analyſis of the foregoing paſſage, 
becauſe ſuch ag it ſuggeſts will J doubt not im- 
medately occur to him. But as I have already 
taken ſo much upon myſelf it will probably be 


required of me to go a little farther, and declare 


. what I think faulty. in Proſaic e 


4 


Tam always glad wy an opportunity to ſhelter 
my own opinion under better authority, and I 
ſhall not fail to ſeize whatoffers when J am to un- 
dertake ſo invidious a buſineſs as that of finding 
fault. The elegant and judicious Mr, Melmoth, 
in a letter on the defects of Engliſh orators, has 
quoted the following paſſage from archbiſhop 
Tillotſon's ſermons, to prove that this celebrated 
preacher had * no fort of notion of rhetorical 


pumbers :! I | { 


20 One might be apt to think at firſt view, 
ce that this parable was overdone, and wanted 


* « ſomething of a due decorum ; it being hardly 
« credible, that a man, after he had been ſo mer- 


* cifully and generouſly dealt withal, as, upon 
« his humble requeſt, to have fo huge a debt ſo 
L L. freely e ſhould, while the memory, of 

2M * ſo 
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* ſo much mercy was freſh up him, even in 

« the very next moment, handle his  fellow-ſer- 

<* vant, who had made the ſame” humble requeſt | 
& to him, which he had done to his lord, with 

* ſo much roughneſs and 1 fo ſo i incon- 
* fiderable a ſum,” | . 


© This have (not to nes dr wy 
+ jections which might juſtly be raiſed againſt it) | 
© is unmuſical throughout ; but the concluding „ 
£ members, which ought to have been pays 
_ © ticularly flowing, are moſt miſerably looſe ang 
$ digjointed,” „ 


Fitzosborne's Letters. XIV. 


J have given this paſſage firſt, as Mr. Mel- 
moth has quoted it, without dividing it by ana- 
lytical marks, leſt they ſhould ſeem to ſet it in a 
more unfavorable light than it deſerves. We will 
nov try to find the cauſeof that diſguſt which every 
reader will doubtleſs receive from it in ſome de- 
gree, as well as Mr. Melmoth. 


One might . be apt I think | at Firſt | view, 


os this | piraſbl was |6verine, | and wänted 


Gmeſthing of | a ave] decdrum; lit bling harldly | 
cCreédſi ble il 
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 crddfble | 44 min | Fr had Phe |fater: 
| ey and gasse ae withal, pen 1 

his hümble requeſt, to hive | fo hage | a debr [ 
ſo freelly forgifven, | ſholild, while the member 74 
of 1 | much merjcy * freſh | upon l Ein 
en: in i the very next | moment, | tin hi 5 
fe oy giant, who! * made þ the ſame [btimble | 
requeſt | to him} which he lad done to his lord, 
| with {6 {touch agi hes and criſelry | for ſo | 


jnconxdþraol a 228 


1. 


The firſt an circumſtances that ſtrike 
one in this period are a heavineſs, a formality, 
and a want of fluency in its three frit members: 
it appears in the analyſis that the two former of 
them are heroic verſes wanting only one accented 
ſyllable, and that the latter is a compl-te drama- 
tic hypercatalectic verſe. With the followi 
flight alterations they are three perfect verſes: 


One might be apt to think, at ſudden view, 
That this compariſon was overdone, 
And wanted ſomething of a due decorum. 


i 
7 


Now, 
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Now a gde complete verſe, ſcattered here and 
there, vill neyer offend if its beginning and 
ending are not too ſtrongly marked by paules ; 
but three complete members of a period. rogether 
approaching fo nearly ta verſe, will always. diſ- 
pleaſe ; and an heroic verſe wanting an unac: 
cented ſyYable, will generally be a diſagregable | 
member of a proſe period, unleſs ſome of its | 
accents are emphatical. Mr Addiſon's periods 
and members of periods moſtly end with the 
unacqented kyperchythmical ſyllable, and ſcarce- 
ly ever vith a | ſtrong accent, except where, em: 
The graceful flow ſo much Amide in 1 2 4 
ings, is not a little owing to this circumſtance, 
H:s language ſeems always united like water, by 
the aptitude of its parts to coaleſce, and. never 
wears the appearance of being forcibly held to- 
gether, Now the next members of the period 
we are conſidering have the direct contrary quali- 
ty. I know not how to expreſs my ſentiment of 
them better than by ſaying that they ſeem as if 
upon ſhaking they would not flow like a liquid, 
but tumble in large lumps :—* it bc ng hard 
+ cred{ible |—that a man after he had been ſo 
£ mercifully and generouſly dealt withal |—as up- 
t on his humble requeſt and the concluding 


members 
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members are of the ſame texture: three togethep 
begin with accented ſyllables, —* ſhould while 
the memory of ſo much mercy was freſh upon 
* him, |—even in the very next moment, |—handle 
| © his fellow-ſervant, Land the following four, 
which complete the period, have nearly the 15 
abrupt concluſion ;—--* « who had made the 
* ſame | hümble | requeſt | ro him |-—which 
| *hE]had done | to his Jord, (no ceſure in 
| theſe two members) * with ſo much roughneſs 
* and cruelty, |----for ſo inconſiderab! e a ſum.” 

The ill effect 11 this digointed harmony, if har- 


by the digocstion of the language ; by che ki 
tuation of the auxiliary ſhould, at ſuch an un- 
merciful diſtance from the verb bandis to which 
it belongs, and this again ſo far from that foliow- 
ing member of the period with which it is in 
ſenſe connected. An ungracetul exertion of the 
voice upon particular parts, is neceflary to make 
ſach disjointed language even intelligible. In the 
analyſis of the following paſſage the reader will 
ſee the cauſes of that very different effect per- 
ceptible in Mr. Addiſon's writings when he would 
expreſs himſelf energetic FLY on religious ſubjects, 


The 
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The min | who i ways lives| in this | diſpo- 
ſition of mind, has t the ſame| dirk and In me. 


lan holy views | of bal nan nature, as he | who | 


considþers himſ <lf | abſtricſeedly | from this 10. 
Ii[tion td | he fuſpreme baſing. | At the far ame 
tine | chat he redes | upon | ba 6wn | weik- 
neſs and \imſperſection | he confort him- 


Self | with the con| ml ion of thoſe | divine | at- 


riſpures which | are empl6yed for his | safety 6 and 
welfare. He finds| his wine | of fore] 8 made 
vp | by the | omnisſcience of him | who is his ſap- 
port. | He i is nõt 5caſvibl of * | 6wn want of 
frcngrh | wee he kn6ws that his helper is| al- 
mighty | In hör. | che priſon who has | a 
75 firm | ell On | the fuſpreme bẽſing, is power- 
fal | in his p6wer, wit by | his wis|dom, 
hiplpy by | his hapſpinef, | He reaps the  benſe- 
f it | of &verly divine | ite ſbute, an | les [ his 
Gn | infuff ſcienꝛy in the fuljaeſs of in| — * per. 
fecjction,| Spect. No. 441, 
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Mr. Hume, in his aberrations on the ſtate of | 
karning in England in James the I's reign, 
mentions it as a remarkable circumſtance, that in 
all nations where letters have flouriſhed, poetry 
has been carried to great perfection, before proſe 
writers have attained to any degree of claſſical 
merit. As far as this relates to the harmony of 
the two ſtiles of compoſition, to which Mr, Hume 
indeed particularly alludes, the reaſon is not 
difficult to find. It may be illuſtrated by what is 
obvious in a ſiſter art. Any perſon unuſed to 
drawing, will much ſooner acquire the ſkill to 
make a good repreſen tation of a fine piece of 
architecture than of a beautiful tree: and for 

this reaſan : in the former very great aſſiſtance 
may be had from rule and compas, of which 
the unpractiſed may make advantage nearly as 

well as the moſt experienced: but in the latter a 
* udicious eye, and a ready hand will alone avail 1 


J and theſe can only be obtained by aſſiduous pra- 


tice and much obſervation. Thus alſo verſe is 
made by ſtrict rules: whether given by precept, 
or only by example matters not. But in proſe it 
is far otherwiſe. We can obſerve that the flow. 
of one period is pleaſing, of another diſguſting, 
of a third magnificent, of a fourth mean, and 
from the who. e we may draw general, but not 


particular 
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particular rules. We can ſcarcely more give di- 
rections for all the different forms of periods which 
may be introduced in proſe compoſitions, than 
for all the different forms of trees which a land- 
ſkip may exhibit. For this reaſon among others, 
1 ſhall wave all farther remarks, and conclude 
this ſection with the analyſis of one paſſage more, 
of a different kind from any of the foregoing. 
Thoſe who would purſue farther any inquiry on 
the ſubject, will not find it difficult to apply to 
the conſideratlon of proſe any part of that know- 
lege of the harmony of language, which can be 
at firſt acquired only from verſe. Perhaps alſo, 
when they have well conſidered both the dif- 
ference, and the analogy between metrical and 
accentual harmony, thoſe parts of the works of 
Demetrius Phalereus, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 
Cicero and Quintilian which relate to the har- 
mony of proſe compoſitions, little as they havg 
been hitherto underſtood, may be conſulted with 
no ſmall advantage. / 


The following paſſage is part of the earl of 
Strafford's ſpeech at his trial, as giverzhy Hume 
in his Rn of England, 


Where has | this ſpecies of | guil lan ſo ibn 


concealed ? Where has | this fi fire | been ſo long 
buried 
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bote | ding | o mt y einjurts, | = nd 
| ſmoke ſhould appear | till it | birſt oct | af 
Bnce fo conllime | me and my children! ? [Bet- 
ter [it were | to ſire dnder 1n6 law | at al, and 
| conf6rm {ourſehe [ the belt | we cin | leo the ar- 
bien iry will | of a maler 3 than finſcy we hive 
la Ihr fon wh ich ve can | rely |and find [ at 
laſt that this 1 law Thall | inflit a pop fmmert 
precedent 1d | the e prtmulg;ſcion [and try | us 
by mixſims arſheard of | Bil: "the very. m6 ment 
of | the projſect { on. If I Sail Jon the Thames, 
3 and ph my wel on an "arſchor, [in chſe 
[ ther 'be no | budy to | give wirning, |the pir- 
ſy ſhall pay me Elmages: bar if the 4 a1. chor 
be wirſked oft, | then i is | the riſking on [it It 

ny own peril. | Where | is the mark I ſet up- 
55 this cone ? | Where is | the teſken by 
| which | I thoal | diſc [ver ir? ? | Ie has lain con- 
Keile | under ver, | and n6 [btunian pridence 
no he [man cine] could ſave [me from | the 
deftrfc]tion with which | I art ö at prt ent treat- 


(ened. „eln das 
| SECT- 
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8 EC T. XII: 


XE have obſerved by what means it pro- 


bably happened that accent came to be 
the ruling power of harmony in the languages 
which have been formed from the ruins of the 
Latin. Meter being no eſſential of verſification, 
all regard to it began to ceaſe ; and learning and 
good taſte falling throughout weſtern Europe to 


their very loweſt ebb, all idea of a metrical ver- 


fification became totally loſt, The monks; ſole 
Poſſeſſors of the feanty relics of literature, often 
uſed their barbarous accentual rhythmus even 
when they choſe the Latin tongue for their poe- 
tical attempts, and to complete the diſgrace of 


that noble language, they added rime. When 


dhe tide began to turn again and the claſſical La- 
tin poets became once more objects of admira- 
tion and delight, their verlification was obſerved 
to be founded on other laws than what were then 
in uſe. The means of recovering theſe laws 
were not wanting; but tho recovered, it by no 
means appears that they were underſtood. The 
power even of conceiving a verſification founded 

en meter ſeems to have been almoſt loſt, with 
the 


— — — —— 
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the only two 6 that, as far as appears, 
ever . fuch a verlification, 


Dr. Foſter has collected pretty a authori- 
ties for ſuppoſing that the Greek language was 


_ preſerved in a great degree of purity by the learn- 
ed of Conſtantinople, even to the final overthrow 


of the eaſtern empire; The noble manner in 
which pope Leo X. patronized the Greeks of 
learning and character who upon that fatal event 


took refuge in Italy, and the zeal with which he 


promoted the printing of the invaluable vo- 


lumes which they brought with them, and the 
public teaching of their language, in which 


many of them employed themſelves, are well 
known. But the perfect pronunciation of a fo- 
reign language is not eaſily acqu red. The few 
Conſtantinopolitans, who ingaged in teaching the 
Greek, and were qualified for the taſk, ſcarcely 


ſufficed to ſpread its pronunciation with tolerable 
accuracy among the learned of Italy; and it was 


not in the nature of things for their inſtractions 


to be delivered with competent fidelity to ſue - 
ceeding generations, or even to thoſe of the ſame 


age who could not receive it from their own 


X mouths. The knowledge therefore of the true 


men of ancient poetry, did not lang ſurvive 
them 15 


% OE OE . ĩ⅛˙wv. wi Ta © 


— 
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| them accent and quantity; its two principal ef⸗ 
ficients, falling into a confuſion not unlike that 
of two ſtrings intahgled and knotted ſo together 


that the utmoſt pains are requiſite to find their 


ends, and to diſcover whether they are really 
two or only one. Almoſt every thing written 
from that time, on the ſubject either of ancient 


or modern poetry, has only contributed to make 
the folds more intricate ; till at length Dr Foſter, 
by his diligent reſearches among all the writings 


of the ancients, has been enabled fo accurately 


to perform the difficult taſk of diſentangling 

them, that a blind man, if I may be allowed the 

expreſſion, may feel that they arg two things, 
perfectly diſtin, | 


Notwithſtanding this, ſubſequent writers have 


fallen into the groſſeſt errors concerning the har- 


mony of human ſpeech in general, and of the 
learned languages in particular. An elegant cri- 


tic already mentioned, gives the following de- 
finition of quantity: The quantity of a ſyl- 


 * lable is the time employed, or the force beſtow- 


dd on its pronunciation.“ From this it ſhould 


ſeem that ſtrength, or loudneſs of ſound, and - 
length, or protraction of ſound, if they are not 


one and the fame thing, produce at leaſt one and 
| SH the 


* 
— Gr ̃—ůͤu⸗ buuuguuCu a * - 
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the ſame effect. To ſoften in ſome degree the 
abſurdity of ſuch a doctrine, Father Kircher's i- 
dea is adopted of the reſemblance of the hu- 
d 68 W bell; which; if its 4ibrationd/be. 
not forcibly ſtopt, will undoubtedly ſound the 
longer, as well as the louder, the harder it is 


ſtruck. An Engliſh tranſlation of two Greek 


lines of Anacreon is added in order to ſhow the 
exact reſemblance between the harmony of the 
wo languages. The Greek lines are theſe: 


Otaw NS Arpesdæc, 
ON de Kaduor aluv. 


and this the tranſlation, 


I fain would praiſe the Atreides, 
1 fain would ſing of Cadmus. 


and the reſemblance conſiſts in that the number 
"of ſyllables is the ſame, and the Engliſh reader, 
who knows the proper accentuation of the .Eng- 
Tiſh lines, may, if he pleafes, accentuate the 
Greek in the ſame manner. In conſequenee of 
all this it is concluded, © We have ſeen that the 
A ee of ſ5lables are but the variations of 
bs ns cent; 35 


t 1 

t accent and agreeably to the ſame doctrinez 

follows in a few pages this definition of a ſpon- 

Ra Where the accents fall with equal force 
on ah ſyllable of a foot, their quantities will 


be equal.“ It i is ſcarcely neceſſary in oppoſition ti 
ſuchaſyſtem to produce the authorities of Ariſtotle, 
Dionyſius, Quintilian, and Plutarch. I ſhould 


think it fully ſufficient to hear an hexameter line 


with four or five ſpondees ſpoken with an equal - 


ly ſtrong accent on each long ſyllable: the vileſt 
barking of an Engliſh minſtrel in Eraſmus* days 
were ſurely muſic to ſuch a line fo pronoun» 
ced. ; | 


Bur the moſt extraordinary explanation of the 


harmony of ancient verſe which I have any where 
ſeen is that of the very learned and ingenious 


author of Elements of Criticiſm. It is, I believe 


indeed perfectly ſingular; and fo directly repug + 


nant to what reniains to us from the ancients up- 
on the ſubject, that a particular refutation of it 


ſeems unneceſſary. 


To imagine it poſſible to recover within many 


degrees the true pronunciation of the Greek and 


Latin languages were prepoſterous : but to re- 
ape move 


* 
—_ 
—_— 
— —— — 
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move errors and clear doubts concerning them, 
which equally relate to the general harmony of 
human ſpeech, appears not | impracticable. If 
the principles maintained in theſe obſervations 
are good for any thing, they are equally applicable 
to the Greek and Latin, or any other language, 
as to the Engliſh; and it may be worth while to 
try their efficacy in throwing g light upon ſome of 
thoſe points, which have hitherto remained in 
diſpute among the learned. 


2 One cannot but ſite ” ſays Dr. F . on 

« find: ing perſons engaged in the defence of 4 
favorite point, inſenſibly depart from thoſe 
« yery principles for which they contend. This 
e is done by the diſputants in the caſe before us. 
« Quantity is the thing to which the enemies of 
e the preſent ſyſtem of accents declare the moſt 
« inviolable attachment. And yet this very quan- 
* tity they do all (moſt of them without knowing 
« jt) moſt groſsly corrupt. This aſſertion I amn 
« aware is very repugnant to the prej udices 
of many perſons, who have long flattered them- 
« {ves with an opinion, that in their pronun- 
4 ciation of Greek and Latin, they ſtritly 
* adnere to the right quantity, and will there- 
“ aChere 


[: 3+ ] 


* fore ſtartle at the. very mention of their 


violation of it. Yet this I am perſuaded will * 
appear £0 an attentive Engliſh reader who ſhall 


« make trial of a few lines, either in vexſe or 
< proſe, in any ancient author with this view. 
« Let me aſk the reader whether he does not 
e pronounce the firſt ſyllables of the following 
« words, tho they have different quantities, 


dicam, ſubſt. 


* alike ? 
Boo rog, mortalis, GCpwrog, comedendus. 
Coke, jatius Cn, gleba 
Al., Jovis G.., divinus 
Cuu©, cepa, Hoe, animus 
1 aac Fu | O, jaculum 
10% participium J 2 

"OE xuxE-, lupus x AN, candidus, 
populus, people, populus, a tree 
alia, adj. alea, ſubſt. | < 
oculi, ſubſt. occult, verb. 

 calidus, | callidus, 
edat, may eat edat, may utter 
plaga, climate g r 
plage, nets. | | 
lego, is, lego, as. 


dicam, verb. 


caro, 


© Tre” <2 
"n 
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taro, ſubſt. ere, adj, 
(lates, adj. 
latus, ſubſt. Ute, particip, 
nota, ſubſt. | pla, particip. 
velis, verb, welis, ſubſt. 
viri, of vir 2 15 viri, of virus. 


If a perſon ſhould now write Latin or 


Greek verſe, and for the meter conſult his ear 
alone, he would in almoſt every line be de- 


«: ceived by it. And if this were not the caſe, 
jf the ear did really receive as long every long 
* ſyllable, and as ſhort every ſhort one, what. oc- 
caſion would there be for the aſſiſtance of 
* books compoſed for our direction in the pro- 
* ſody. of both languages, even after we have 


been long practiſed in reading them? Would 


** not the ear be able to direct itſelf ? How could 
« there be a doubt now about the quantity of ſo 


6 many ſyUables, if we pronounced them as 
the ancients. did, whoſe 4ual pronunciation 


of them did alone conſtitute and determine 


* their quantity ? The truth is, even thoſe ſcholars 


„ whoſe practice and obſervation render books of pr. - 
e ſody unneceſſary to them, do not in their Latin or 
Greet compoſitions regulate their meter by RO. | 


but * PEI which, aided by experience 


cc and 
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©* and memory, imperceptibly correfs the ear, and the 
© worong impreſſions really made on it.” Eſſay on 
accent and quantity, p. 361— 367. 


80 candid a confeſſion of fuch a kind from a 
man of very extenſive learning, who filled many 
years with much reputation a principal poſt in 


our moſt flouriſhing public ſchool, where pecu- 
lar attention is given to Latin and Greek poetry, 


muſt have its weight with every body. It is alſo 
not ſingular, That very learnd critic, and very 


elegant writer, Mr Melmoth, had declared himſelf 


much to the ſame purpoſe before Dr. Foſter's 
book was publiſhed, * A very ancient writer,” 
he ſays, in the 37th of the letters publiſhed un- 
der the name of Sir Thomas Fitzoſborne, * has 
* obſerved upon the following verſe in n Virgh, 


Arma virumque cano, Trojæ qui primus ab oris, 


* that if inſtead of primus we were to pronounce 
t primgs, (is being long, and us ſhort) the intire 
© harmony of the line would be deſtroyed. But 
< whoſe ear is now ſo exquiſitely ſenſible as to 

* perceive the diſtin&tion between thoſe two quan- 


* tities ?? That is, in other words, Who can per- 
ceive 


| 
| 


—— — —— 


tho the quantities, as far as the written language 


ceive the difference made by modern pronuncla- 
tion between a long ſyllable and a ſhort one? 


The way thus prepared for me I am imbold- 
ened to declare an opinion which I ſhould hardly 
otherwiſe have ventured, tho I have not the leaſt 
doubt of its being well founded. But I ſhall 
not yet hazard it without ſome farther prepara- 
tion, Let me then aſk a queſtion : With a pro- 


' nunciation ſo incorrect, and ſuch an utter inabi- 


lity to judge by the ear of the quantities of yl 


lables, whence ariſes our perception of the har- 
mony of Latin verſe? Whence is it that by the 


Ear we pronounce one verſe good, another bad, 

D 
is concerned, are in each perfectly agrecable to 
ancient rule, tho the pauſe occurs in the ſame 
place in each, and neither has any want of ce- 


ſure? Why is the flow of Virgi's Georgics ſo 


much more pleaſing to us than that of Horacę's 


ſatires? And whence is it that many moderns 
can rival the harmony of Virgil's verſification i in 


their Latin compoſitions, that any of them 


would be aſhamed of lines ſo inharmonious as 
many in Horace appear to us, tho not one can 


judge by his ear of the quantities c of 1 5 
3s Dr i 
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Dr. Foſter informs us from the higheſt au- 
thority, from Quintilian himſelf, that our 
preſent accentuation of the Latin language is 
juſt. Now from a light examination. of the 
verſes of the more harmonious Latin poets, 
the hexameter, pentameter, and Sapphic parti- 
cularly, it will be found that the accents are 
diſtributed with all the regularity requiſite to an 
accentual rhythmus; and i in direct oppoſition to 
Mr. Webb's ſyſtem, they are perpetually falling 
to the lot of ſhort ſyllables. It is notorious that 
quantities are continually falſified in pronuncia- 
tion without offending common ears at all; but 
any unuſual diſtribution of the accents inſtantly 
alarms the dulleſt. In ſhort, to an Engliſh ear a 
certain diſpoſition of accents, without any regard 
to quantity, will raiſe the idea of a Latin hexa- 
meter or pentameter as well as of any of our own 
forts of verſes, but the proper diſpoſition of long 
and ſhort fyllables without the help of a rhyth- 
mical accentuation, will I doubt convey to very 
few Eng iſh ears the idea of any verſe at all. 
This will appear to any one upon turning to Mr 
Gray's chronological lines in his memoria technica, 
which he properly enough calls ſomething re- 
ſembling hexameter verſe. The likeneſs conſiſts 
not at all in the meter, but in a oc accentuation 

| only, 
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only, and therefore tho his lines differ in the 
moſt eſſential point from hexameter verſe as 
ſpoken by the Greeks and Romans, they bear a 
cloſe reſemblance to the hexameter verſe of mo- 
dern pronunciation. Strange then as the aſſer- 
tion may appear to ſome, I will venture to ſay, 


that the rhythmus generally perceived in Latin 
verſe by Engliſhmen, and I believe I may add 


Italians, Spaniards, and perhaps all other modern 
Europeans, is not the metrical rhythmus, which 
with the ancients fundamentally conſtituted their 
poetry, but an accentual rhythmus only, which 
is peculiar to Latin poetry, and occaſioned by 
the baer accentuation of the language. 


Thope the principles of poetical harmony main- 
tained in theſe pages, are neither ſo ill founded, 
nor ſo ill explained but that ſome of my readers 
have been ſufficiently prepared for this aſſertion, 
and will aſſent to it immediately. I am however 
not without farther proofs for thoſe who ſhall be 
leſs ready to give it credit. : 


The accentuation of the Greek language dif- 
fered very materially from the Latin. This 
point is fo fully atteſted by Quintilian, Priſcian, 
| and other writers of unqueſtionable authority, 
that 
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mat it is beyond diſpute. Dr. Foſter has collec-- 
ted large proof in favor of the authenticity of the 
Greek accentual marks now in uſe ; proof which, 
notwithſtanding the little regard paid to it by 
ſome, remains, and is likely to remain wholly 
uncontroverted. If in reading the Greek Poets 
we pay due regard to theſe marks, we often find 
it wholly deſtitute of that rhythmical accentua- 
tion ſo remarkable in Latin poetry: the tones 
run wild, and we know not where to find the 
rhythmus. Hence, I doubt not, aroſe the quarrel 
of Iſaac Voſſius, and all his followers, with the 
accentual marks. When he red Latin poetry he 
found an accentual rhythmus which pleaſed him: | 
he miſtook it for the metrical rhythmus and was 
ſatisfied, But if he took up a Greek poet, and 
red according to the accentual marks, he found 
no rhythmus at all. No wonder: of the true na- 
ture of quantity his writings ſhow him utterly 
ignorant: of a metrical rhythmus he could not 
therefore form an idea: of accentual rhythmus 
the Greek verſification is often deſtitute. But if 
he accentuated Greek poetry in the ſame manner 
as Latin, he found, of courſe, the ſame accen- 
tual rhythmus. He knew that Latin and Greek 
yerſification were equally founded on a certain 
diſtribution of quantities, and not unnaturally 
| concluded 


— — 
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concluded that the pronunciation by which alone 
he could produce a rhythmus, muſt alone be 
agreeable to the ancient quantities. ing 


| Thoſe who would {till diſpute the authenticity 
of the accentual marks, may incline to allow this 
for ſufficient proof ; but, unfortunately for their 
cauſe, we have authorities againſt it which they 
cannot diſpute, Quintilian has a remarkable 
paſſage to the purpoſe : Sed accentus, quoque cum 
rigore quodam, tum ſimilitudine ipſa, minus ſuaves 
babemus ; quia ultima Hllaba nec acuta unguam 
encitatur, nec in flexa circumducitur, ſed in gravem, 
vel duas graves cadit ſemper. Ttaque tanto eſt ſer- 
mo Græcus Latino jucundior, ut noftiri poetæ, quo- - 
ties dulce carmen eſſe voluerunt, illorum id nomini- 
bus exornent. Lib. II. c. 10. An inſtance from 
Virgil of this introduction of Greek words in 
Latin poetry, with Servius' remark upon it, 
will perfectly explain what Quintilian here means: 


C n Eliadum palinas Epires equarum : 


92 1e E piros Grace profertur ; ; unde etiam e babet 
accentum: nam fi Latinum eſſet, Epirus, Epiri, 
pi haberet, quia longa eſt. The word Epiros, 
6 preſerving its Greek form, muſt be accented 
upon the 1 ſyllable according to the Greek 


Pro- 
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pronunciation; for if it were Latinized, Epirus 
&« Fpiri, the ſecond ſyllable would have the 
accent becauſe it is long.“ So far then was 


that rlrythmical accentuation fo common in Latin 


poetry, from being the moſt pleafing part of 
their poetical harmony to the Romans themſelves, 
that their beſt poets, Virgil and the numeroſus 
| Horatius in particular, took every opportunity 
for introducing a foreign' pronunciation purpoſely 
to deſtroy it. But there are many verſes among 
the Lajin poets, which will be void if it, unlefs 
violence is done even to the I atin accentuation; 
and there remain to us particular criticiſms, many 


of which Dr. Foſter has collected, on the ac- 


cents of innumerable Greek words, which would 
alone ſuffice to prove that the harmony of the 


Greek poetry was wholly independent of that 


regular accentuation which in Latin verſe farms 
the delight of modern ears. 


Lam far from ſingular in thinking g that the 12 
mony of ancient poetry is not properly expreſſed 


by any modern pronunciation. High authorities 


have been already produced in ſupport of the 
| opinion, and many more might be produced. 
Scaliger attempted to reform the pronunciation 
of his time by ſhowing with muſical marks, 


agreeable to the information which remains to us 


ON 
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vn that head from the ancients, how the proper : 
quantities ought to be preſerved together with the 
proper accentuatibn. Dr. Bentley has alſo written 
much on the ſubject : but how can we apply, or 
even underſtand their rules, while it remains whol- 
ly undetermined what it is in pronunciation that 
diſtinguiſhes a long ſyllable from a ſhort one ? 
Thus point being once ſet in a clear light, as I 
hope it is in the foregoing pages, it will not be 
difficult to acquire a competent idea of the har- 
mony of the learned languages. But in order to 
find what is right, it will be uſeful to examine 
à little more particularly what is wrong. 


Tube falſification of the harmony by Engliſh 
ſcholars: in their pronuneiation of Latin, with 
regard to effential points, ariſes from two cauſes 
only: firſt from a total inattention to the length 
of vowel-ſounds; making them long or ſhort 
merely as chance directs; and ſecondly, from 
ſounding doubled conſonants as only one letter. 
The remedy of this laſt fault is obvious. - With 
regard to the firſt, we have already obſerved that 
each of our vowels hath its general long ſound, 
and its general ſhort ſound : totally different. 
Thus the ſhort ſound of e lengthened is expreſſed 
by the letter a, and the ſhort ſound of i lengthened 


teh 
is expreſſed by the letter e: and with all theſe ario- 
malies uſual in the application of vowel- characters 
to the vowel-ſounds of our own language, we 
proceed to the application of vowel-ſounds to the 
vowel· characters of the Latin. Thus in the firſt fyl- 
lable of fdus and nomen, which ought tobe long, and 
of miſer and onus, which ought to be ſhort, we 
equally uſe the common long ſound of the vowels: 
but in the oblique caſes, fderis, nommis, miſeri, 
oneris, &c. we uſe quite another ſound, and that a 
ſhort one. Theſe ſtrange anomalies are not in 
common to us with our ſouthern neighbours' the 
French, Spaniards, and Italians. They pro- 
nounce /idus, according to our orthography, ſcedus, 
and in the oblique caſes preſerve the- ſame long 
ſond of the i: nomen they pronounce as we do; 
and preſerve in the oblique caſes the ſame long 
found of the o. The Italians alſo in their own 
language pronounce doubled conſonants as dif. 
tinctly as the two moſt diſcordant mutes of their 
alphabet. Whatever therefore they may want 
of expreſſing the true harmony of the Latin 
language, they certainly avoid the moſt glaring 
and abſurd faults in our manner of pronouncing 


ie 
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It is matter of. curioſity to obſerve with what 


regularity we uſe theſe ſoleciſms in the pronun- 
ciation of Latin. When the penultimate is ac- 
cented, its vowel, if followed but by a ſingle 


conſonant, is always long, as in Dr. Foſter's ex- 


amples. When the antepenultimate is accented, 


its vowel is; without any regard to the requiſite 


quantity, pronounced ſhort, as in mirdbile fri- 
gidus z except the vowel of the penultimate be fol- 


lowed by a yowel; and then the vowel of the ante- 


penultimate is with as little regard to true quanti- 


ty pronounced long; as in maneo, redeat, adium, 
imperium. Quantity is however vitiated to make 


i ſhort even in this caſe, as in oblivis, vinta, 
virium. The only difference we make in pro- 
nunciation between vinca, and vsria, is that to 
| the 'vowel of the firſt ſyllable of the former, 
which ought to be long, we give a ſhort ſound 
to that of the latter, which ought to be ſhort, 


we give the fame ſound but lengthened: U ac- 


cented, is always, before a ſingle conſonant, 
pronounced long, as in bumerus, fugiens. Be- 
fore two conſonants no vowel ſound is ever made 
long, except that of the diphthong au, ſo that 
whenever a doubled conſonant occurs, the preced- 

ing ſyllable is ſhort. Unaccented vowels we treat 
| | = with 


BY*® qc „ QT aw 
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with fo more ceremony in Latin than in our 
own language. 


With ſuch a pronunciation what hfoc do we 
not make of the harmony of Latin and Greek = 
poetry? Where almoſt ſhall we find a line that we 
do not vitiate | ? Take tlie en 


Quali übi ad terras abrupto sere nimbus 
It mare per medium ; miſeris heu pratfcia longe 
Horreſcuht corda agricolis ; dabit ille ruinas 
Arboribus ſtragemque satis; ruet omnia late: 
Antevolant, ſonitumque ferunt ad litora venti. 
W A 451, 


All the marked [yllables have in our pronun- 3 
ciation falſe quantities, ſuch as the marks indicate; 
and to complete the account of the corruption of 
the harmony, we muſt add the pronunciation of 
thoſe ſyllables which ought not to be POE 
at all. * 


1 ſhall be far from preſuming to inform the 
world how Latin and Greek ought to be ſpoken, 
But we may obſerve, that as it is impoſſible; ſo is it 
not very material to know exactly what ſound the 
Greeks and Romans gave to every letter or com- 

Q | bination 
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| 1 of letters. Whether we pronounce hs 
vowels in the Engliſh or Italian manner, whether 
we ſound the beta as h or as v, zeta as ds or as 3d 
cannot fignify much. What we ſhould endeay- 
our to acquire is not the particular ſound of the 
letters, ſo much as the general harmony of the 
language, and concerning this we have ſuch in- 
formation from the ancients themſelves that is is 
- our own faults if we err greatly. The two princi- 
pal efficients of the harmony of human ſpeech are 
accent and quantity, We have reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that our uſual accentuation of Latin, how- 
ever it may want of many elegancies in the pro- 
nunciation of the Auguſtan age, is yet ſufficiently 
juſt to give with tolerable accuracy that part of 
the general harmony of the language of which 
accent is the efficient. We have alſo pretty full 
information from the poets what ſyllables ought 
to have a long, and what a ſhort quantity. To 
' preſerve then in our pronunciation the true har- 
mony of the language, we have only to take 
care to give the vowels a long ſound or a ſhort 
found as the quantity may require, and, when 
doubled conſonants occur, to pronounce each 
GO: 


We . very c alert 21 the Greeks 
ahd Romans certainly did pronounce doubled 
eon ſonants 
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chnſonants after the Italian mariner; were there 
no farther proof of it than what ariſes from the 
circumſtarice of ſyllables with ſhort yowels being 


always long when a doubled conſonant follows the 


| vowel. But proof remains to the very point: 
Kvaxigear®, and Av; 5 lays. Demetrius 
: Phalereus, are words of an agreeable ſound; 
re yop r MeuGla 'TURpECH ads Ti 
Eve; tai „ Thy w ypaupzrur, De Eloc. 


176. Now what is the op ypuorg. of the lamb- 


das and nus in common Engliſh pronunciation ? 
The difficulty, or rather the awkardneſs of al- 
tering our uſual pronunciation of the Latin 
vowels, fo as to give the proper quantities to all 
ſyllables; were perhaps moſt eafily overcome by 
alſo adopting at once the Italian found of all the 
vowels: Beſide other advantages, it would inſtantly 
remove the apparent abſurdity of giving a totally 
different found tothe ſame vowel of the ſame word 
in different circumſtances ; as to the ain namen and 
faminis, the e in ego and egomet, the o in doceo 


and docui; the i in vigeo and viget, viguit and 


vigebat. Indeed the difficulty which many learned 
writers have fairly confeſſed they found in concei- 
ving the difference between long and ſhort vowels, 
appears not a little extraordinary, as that diffe- 


tence is fo palpable in numberleſs inſtances in ouf 


own 
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own language. I have been particulary ſurpriasd | 
to find a man who poſſeſſes the harmony of our 
language in ſo eminent a degree as Mr. Melmoth, 
fo totally at a lots about it as he appears to have 
been by the paſſage above quoted, concerning 
the difference between the laſt ſyllables of primus, 
and primis, where he aſks, * Whoſe car is now ſo 
_*. exquiſitely ſenſible as to perceive the diſtinction 
©. between thoſe two quantities?” The truth is, 
that in our uſual pronunciation of thoſe words 
there is no diſtinction of quantity perceptible 
perhaps even by an Athenian ear. But we are 
well aſſured that the difference between long and 
ſhort quantities in the Greek and Latin languages, 
was of no ſuch uhaccountable minuteneſs ; that 
long ſyllables in fact differed in quantity from 
long ſyllables, and ſhort from ſhort ; but that 
- Poets and rhetoricians did not concern themſclves 
about ſuch niceties in the meaſure of ſound, for 
that to their purpoſes all long fyHables were equal, 
mud all ſhort ſyllables wete equal, and the diffe- 
rence between the two kinds palpable. If Mr. 
Melmoth had only adverted to the difference 
between the ſhort ſound of the i in the Engliſh 
word promiſe, and the long ſound of the ſame 
n in the word _— he would haye found 
that 
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that the want of a perceptible difference between 
the quantities of the laſt ſyllables of primus and 
primis, is not owing to any deficiency in Engliſh 
organs of hearing, but wholly to a groſs fault 
in the uſual Engliſh Pronunciation of th latter 
word, 


Thus eaſily then might the true harmony of 
| the Latin language be expreſſed with tolerable 
accuracy. That of the Greek, notwithſtanding 
the advantage of its two long vowels and its 
aiphthongs, has, from its accentuation, more 
difficulty ; yet a difficulty far from infuperable; 
Dr. Foſter holds, with many other learned men, 
that the grave mark in Greek words of more 
than one ſyllable, as Oleg, av, ſtands for an 
acute tone, Were there no proof of this, we 
might ſuppoſe that the laſt ſyllablz of words thus 
marked, had, like Engliſh words in Scotiſh pro- 
nunciation, a grave tone more powerful than 
the acute, which in that caſe muſt have been 
given to ſome other ſyllable, as we are affured 
that no word was without an acute. But the 
proof which Dr. Foſter brings in fupport of 
his opinion appears really incontrovertible ; 
and in conſequence of this we may hold for 
certain, - that, in Greek pronunciation as in 
N Th Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, the acute was in all words the moſt 
powerful accent. Indeed the accounts remaining 
from the ancients, of the nature of the grave, 
yery mach favors this opinion, for they always 
call it a remiſſion of the voice. This point then 
being admitted, there remains but one circum- 
ſtance in Greek accentuatioa which can have any 
difficulty for an Engliſh voice, and that is its 
ſituation on antepenultim ites where the penul. 
timate has a long vowel. This being contrary to 
the general bent of Engliſh pronunciation, it 
often happens that when an Engliſhman firſt 
attempts to acute the antepenultimate of ſuch 
words as «9s, and zpzpa , he does it ungracefully, 
diſpleaſes his own ear, and is diſguſted, But does 
he ſucceed more to his ſatisfacton in his firſt at- 
tempts at French or Italian pronunciation ? If 
on the contrary, he acutes the penultimate, the 
pronunciation is familiar to him, he executes it 
more gracefully, and his ear will of courſe be 
better ſatisfied. But the caſe will be exactly the 
ſame if, unpractiſed in Italian pronunciation, 
after ſome attempts which will neceſſ irily be 


awk ward ones, to ſpeak any Italian word in the 
talian manner, he then pronounces it in the 
Engliſh manner as he would if it were Latin, 

And 1 will venture to affirm, that any Engliſh- 


1 * 


may 
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man will as eaſily bring his voice to a graceful 
pronunciation of Greek words with an acuted 
| fhort antepenultimate, and long penultimate, 
as to a graceful Italian pronunciation of moſt 
Italian words. 5 | 


But tho the difficulties of the Greek acute are 
eaſily conquered in proſe (J have indeed no doubt 
but any perſon of moderately good ear, will after 
very ſhort practice be better pleaſed with the 
flow of any harmonious proſe period pronounced 
according to the accentual marks, than if the 
Latin accentuation be uſed) yet it is far otherwiſe 
in verſe. We are never taught what quantity 
is. Our inſtructors in claſſical learning lay 
much ſtreſs on our knowing what ſyllables were 
long and what ſhort in ancient pronunciation, 
and tell us that to make verſe a certain diſpoſition 
of ſuch long and ſhort ſyllables is neceſſary: but 

they never inform us why ; and to our ear the 


verſe is juſt as good without any ſuch attention 


\ . . i 
to quantity, provided only that the accents be 


diſpoſed in a certain order. Thus they inſiſt 
upon a wide difference between the @ in pater 
and the a in mater, between the u in myrtus and 


the 4 in virtus, between calidus with a ſingle /, 
and callidas with a double /; yet they neither 


teach 


oy 
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b teach us bow 0 diſtinguiſh them i in pronunciation, 
nor themſelves make any diſtinction. Thus might 
aChineſe preceptor, utterly, i ignorant of Engliſh 
pronunciation, but learned in the laws of 
Engliſh riming, as they might bo acquired from 
our poets or collected in a gradus, inform his 
pupil that cough and off, rough and biuff 
plough and now, though and beau, through and 
true, thouzht and, grout, tho guided by the 
orthography, he made a wide difference in pro- 
nunciation between the final ſounds, were yet 
perfectly good rimes ; but that cough, - raugh, 
Plough, though, through, to which he gave the 
the ſame final ſound, were yet no rimes at all, 
The pupil might indeed, thro confidence in his 
tutor's knowledge, give him credit for what he 
advanced, but would certainly acquire a ſtrange 
idea of Engliſh riming, Wich fuch jnſtrudtion 
is it wonderful that we ſhould grow up in igno- 
rance of what a metrical rhythmus is, or that we 
| ſhould become ſtrongly attached 0 that accentual 
rhythmus, the only one witch our pronunciation 
lee and of Wh. ch the car becomes | ſen- 
ſible in our very earlieſt acquaintance with the 


Latin poets f “ 
55 It 

*The author of tle Elements of Criticiſm, exhibits in 
lis explanation, already mentioned, of the harmony of 


* 


| the taſte of any of the ſenſes, bee K It con- 
firmed by long cuſtom. The partialiry of the 
French to their national mufic, which no other 
: people can reliſh, is very remarkable; yetTonke 
of 'thern have been brought do a taſte for Italian 


the antient layguages, a reparkable inſtance of the foren 
of ſuch early prejudice. He goes ſo far as to deny the ex- 
iſtence of feet in ancient poetry, and particularly aſſerts, 
that the dactyls and ſpondees of hexameter verſe were meres 
ly ideal, not only with us, but with the ancients them- 
_ felves. If the reader ſhould turn to that explanation, he 
| will find it really the ſtrongeſt teſtimony that one man can 
Se in favor of the alſertion I have made, that the harmony 
| generally perceived in Latin verſe, is accentual, not me- 
trical. He will certainly not ſubſcribe to the learned 
author's ſyſtem if he pays the leaſt regard to any of the 
Greek or Roman critics who have left any thing on the ſub- 
ject of the harmony of their relpeQtive languages, If ; in- 
deed that ſyſtem has any other foundation than the accentual 
harmony I have ſpoken of, Diapyſius and Quintilian in par- 
ticular muſt bave been dreaming while they wrote. The 
the author eveu expreſſes his opinion that Cicero had an 
erroneous notion of uumerus, the foundation of all har- 
mony. Ser El. af Crit. ch. xviii. ſec. 4. | Cicero's 
exemplification of numerus, there quoted, and ſuppoſed 
falſe, is to the ſame purpoſe with that of Longinus quoted 
in a note to the ſecond ſection of this eſſay, and perfectly 
-apreeable to Quintilian's explanation quoted in the laws 
_ rote, 
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muſic, and thoſe can no longer bear their own, 
It may well be doubted wierher the moſt elegant 
piece of Grecian architecture, or the moſt beauti- 
ful painting of Raphael or Correggio, would 
pleaſe a Chineſe, who ſhould be the beſt Judge 
of the painting and architecture of his own 
country: yet it were not unreaſonable to ſup- 
| poſe, that ſuch a one might acquire a correct taſte 
in the fine arts after tho Grecian model; and 
were that once effected, we may conclude that 


pagodas and nodding mandarins, and the ſmall- 
footed goddeſſes of Chineſe beauty, would have 


very few charms remaining for him. Thoſe 

therefore who cannot on the firſt trial be ſatisfied 
with Greek poetry ſpoken with the Greek ac- 
centuation, muſt not thence conclude that they 
are incapable of relifhing the true harmony of 
Greek verſification ; or even that they will not 
in time prefer ſuch a degree of it as a modern 
voice may, with ſome practice, expreſs, to that 
more formal Latin melody with which the Ro- 
mans themſclves were ſo little ſatisfied, 


By the time the voice and ear are familiarized 
to the Greek agcentuation in proſe compoſitions, 


it will become much more ſatisfactory even in 
verſe, 
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verſe and in ha hexameter there will 10 found 
only two or at moſt three ſituations of the ſtrong 
accent toward the end of the line which will any 
longer appear awkward. It is at the coneluſion 
of a verſe, as at the concluſion of a muſical 
ſtrain, that the ear expects the fulleſt har nony, 
and will leaſt bear any deviation from what it is 
uſed to. Latin hexameters have almoſt con- 
ſtantly the ſhort accent on the firſt ſyll able of 
the two laſt feet; and cuſtom from almoſt in- 
fancy, gives ſuch conſequence to that diſpoſition 
as to make it almoſt efſential to our idea of an 
hexameter verſe.“ It muſt undoubtedly require 
ſome time to get the better of ſo deeprooted a 
prejudice; and a very accurate pranunciation 
will be neceſſary to make the cloſe of the verſe 
muſical and ſatisfactory without the aſfiſtance of 
the rhythmical accentuation. Something of the 
ſa ne kind may be obſerved in our own poetry, 
If rimed verſe be almoſt ever ſo ill delivered, the 
meaſure intended is eaſily diſtinguiſned by the 


dulleſt ear; but it required an accurate delivery 


of 


* This appcars to be the caſe with the very learned and 
ingenious author of Elements of Criticiſm. One cannot 
but be curious to know how his ſyſtem can be made to apply 
to ſuch concluſions of hexameters as Precumbit humi bgs 
in Virgil, and Ridicu/us mus in Horace. | > 
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of blank verſe to make the ear ſenſible even that 
it is yerſe, and a quick ſenſe of hearing to per- 
eeive all the beauties of the harmony. Thus rime 
in accentual poetry, and rhythmical accentua- 
tion in metrical poetry ſeem chiefly calculated to 
help bad voices, and ſatisfy dull ears, 


I have hitherto ſpoken of the hexameter verſe 
only. The other meaſures uſed by the Latin poets 
are regularly more or leſs pleaſing to us as they. 
have a more or leſs perfect accentual rhythmus: but 
the accentual rhythmus that pleaſes in all theſe, 
is no leſs repugnant than that of the hexameter, 
to their ideas who hold a ſtrong accent to be the 
ſame thing with a long quantity. Thus in the 
pentameter we require the accent on the laſt yl. 
lable of the laſt dactyl, as it is conſtantly found 
in Ovid: but in the Sapphic we require it on the 
ſecond ſyllable of the dactyl, as it is commonly 
found in Horace, and we are beſt pleaſed with 
that meaſure when the laſt ſyllable of the ſpon- 
dee is accented, which with the Latin | poets is 
alſo uſual ; circumſtances which in the two laſt 
feet of an hexameter, where they frequently oc- 
cur in Greck poetry, diſturb us prodigiouſly, 

There ſcarcely needs other proof that the rhyth- 


pf 
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mus commonly perceived in Latin Poetry is 
accentual, not metrical. 


Critics have thought it worthy of notice, that 
Horace, in all the variety of his odes, has left 
but one example of the Tonic meaſure, of which 
the Ionians themſelves, a people endowed with 
great delicacy of ear, ſeem to have been very. 
fond. Mr. Say and Dr. Foſter would account for 
this circumſtance by ſuppoſing a difference be- 
tween the national taſte of the Romans and 
Greeks, We have however no reaſon for ſup- 
poſing that ſuch a difference exiſted, The Ro- 
mans formed their taſte in all the arts on the 
Greek model, and ſeem in particular to have 
been better pleaſed with the Greek verſification 
than with their own: Dr. Bentley, it ſeems, 
thought the difficulties only of that meaſure for 


the Lad language diſcouraged Horace from a 
ſecond attempt, If I might be allowed to gueſs 
on the occaſion, I ſhould ſuppoſe the ſweetneſs 
of the Greek Ionics, even to a Roman ear, in- 
duced him to make that one attempt, and that 
the unfitneſs of his own language for that pat- 
| ticular meaſure, deterred him from a ſecond. 
The rigor et ſmilitudo, that ſtifneſs and ſameneſs 
of hs Latin accentuation appezr in a ſtronger 


light 
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light in that ode than perhaps in any other oz 
poſition in the language: The accent falls 
almoſt. conſtantly on the third ſyllable of the 
Ionic foot, whence reſults a formality that is 
quite diſguſting, and a kind of halting progre by 
ſion, which were perhaps not iniproperly coni- 
pared to the walking of a lame horſe. In two or 
three places indeed the accentuation is varied by 
means of the ceſure, as it is alſo iti two lines 
quoted by Dr. Foſter from Terentianus Maurus: 
but we may well ſtippoſe the difficulty of ma- 
naging the accentuation in that manner through- 
out a poem of any length, ſufficient to deter any 
man of pdetical genius from "as attempt; 


Whether it be poſſible at this day to trace the 
ſteps by which the metrical cadence of the La- 
tins was changed for the accentual cadence of 
modern Italy, I have not the means of knowing. 
It is probably enough not poſſibie ; for utter 
deſtruction came upon the Latin tongue at an 
early period, by haſty ſtrides, and anud infinite 
deſolation and confuſion, With the Greek it 
was otherwiſe : that language fell by à very 
gradual decay. We are told that even at the 
final overthrow of the eaſtern empire it was re- 
tained by the learned and polite iti a great degree | 

| of 
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of purity, tho the vulgar dialect was become 
another language. But long before any funda- 
mental alteration appears to have been made in 


the language, a new kind of verification aroſe, 


„ « Philelphus, who in the 15th century was at Conſtants. 
* nople, ſeems to have made very particular inquiries 
© into the ſtate of the language and pronunciation there, 


In a letter to Peter Perleo in 1441, twelve years before 


* the taking of that city by the Turks, he ſays, that he 


«© took pains to get what information he could in regard to 


c their language from the ' ſchool maſters there, yet he 
« could meet with nothing ſatisfactory from them.” But 
© tho he deſcribes the depraved ſtate of the Greek tongue 
© among the common inhabitants of that city, he tells his 
© friend, that it fill retained its ancient purity among per- 
2 ſons of higher rank and learning, 


ju a letter written about two years before the taking of 
© Conſtantinople, he ſpeaks of linguam vulgarem eam, que 
et a plebe erat depravata atque corrupta 6b peregrinorum 
« mercatorumgue multitudinem, qui quotidie Conſtanti- 
© nopolim con fluebantꝭ in urbemgue recepti ineolæ Cræciſ- 
* que admixti, locutionem optimam infuſcarunt ingquinarunts 


* que, Apud Hodium de Græc. illuſt. p. 188. 


© Graci quibus lingua depravata non ſit, & ques ipſi tun 

YU ſequimur, tum imitamur, ita leguuniur vulgo hac etiam 
© tempeſtate, ut Ari ilophanes comicus, ut Euripides tragicus 
# ut oratores omnes, ut hiſtoriographi, ut philoſophi etiam ipſi, 
t ot Plato et A, iſloteles. Viri Aulici veterem ſermonis dig- 
i nitatem agu cliegantiam retinebant : inprimiſque nobiles 
mulictes, 
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by the name of gi FLY 04 rere, which tranſlators 
term in Latin verſus poſitici. It has puzzled many 
learned men to diſcoyer the harmony of theſe 
verſes. Some have ſuppoſed them to be meant. 
for iambics of the tetrameter catalectic kind: 


* this cannot be without 3 alſo that 
. 


® mulieres, guibus cum nullum iſſat onnine cum virih. 
4 peregrinis commercium, merus ills ar purus Gregorum 
* ſermo ſervabatur intactus. Idem in epiſt. ann. 145 l. 
* A pleaſing and affecting picture this of the Greek court 
K vr of wo befote its deſtruQtioti. 


"0 The ſame perſon in a letter to Saxolus Pratenks in 
1 1441, after diſſuading him from going into Peloponneſe; 
© where there was nothing that deſerved his regard except 
Georgius Gemiſtus, adviſes him rather to viſit Conſtanti- 
1 nople : ilic enim & viri eruditi ſunt ronniulli, et caltl 


x ores, ef ſermo etlam nitidu. 


© Theparticular wiki made by Philelphus df the ws: 
* men of the Byzantine court keeping the purity of the 
t Greek language, agrees well with an obſervation of Cicero 
© in his third book' de Oratore; © Facilius mulieres in- 
5 corruptam antiquitatem obſervant, quod multorum 
te ſormogls expertes, ea tenent ſemper quæprima Ci41z 
c cerunt.“ Eſſay on accent and quantity, chap. vi. 
where the curious reader may find much more ſaid in vindi- 
cation of the latter Greeks from the charge of barbariſm, 
which bas often been ſo lncoulidFrately, ny often ſo iis 
berally urged againſt them. EE 


WF 
the author iniſtook aciite fccents for long quanti- 
ties, as the reader may ſee in the following lines 
ſelected by Dr. Foſter, from a poem of this kind | 


by John Taetzes, who lived in the 1 2th century: 


Orb αον M kate J EXEAEVE. web 
Koleos x eg vEοντ Oædiges 4 T1 beg. 
'O Apraxdjns Ga OpDDοον 719 liel. 
"Hpodores Tov Ti 9 92 resutva pes 4 125 7. 
1 Eels ITpoxtts 0 S Neat Ses ae. 
Auna & ws 5 Aooduge- 3 youpes % Alon & ject, 


The intended meter of theſe 1 the doctor 


adds, is ſuppoſed fo be che ſame with that of the 
following; 


<> 


tt; By Kao 7 eclaen 2 . 88 


N 705 y laber ron h ef Su 
| * Ariſtoph. 


Lam ſi remittent quippiam Philumenæ dolores. | 
Quot commodas res attuli? quot autem ademi 


curas? | | Ter, 


But it happens to be very certain that Tzetzes 
could nor make any ſuch miſtake. This clearly 


« appears, as Dr. Foſter has obſerved, in thoſe 


© jambics of his at the end of the eleventh chiliad, | 


R < written 


* 
— . ̃¶ ER rr 


—— 2 — 


— 
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« qritten. a to the oh us of od, 
ee. | | 


To wig FO „ue Nl 
| and ending, pas þ 
: Alus yup kb T1 ple (550 mfr TN 
7 The Lows regard for due quantity is ſeen in i 
© long poem of iambics by the ſame author at 


the end of his thirteenth chiliad, 74,7 reid 
* zywyng 5 in a ſhort poem of hexameters, and 


ES [ that followed by another of iambics. What 1 is 


very particular, and at the ſame a ſtrong proof 
of what I have ſaid above of Tzetzes' being ac- 
quainted with the true quantity, is, that in ſome 
introductory verſes prefixed to his poem de liberis 
* /nſtituendis, he ſpeaks with diſapprobation and 
* contempt of that barbarous meter which then. 
© prevailed. Such he calls the meter of a mean, 


N frolimg, re muſe, fac , | 


bes - Tv W00wy nes © vpe 2 


K Ti „ A Tis TEXVILG typ6$08. Arr. 
Uadac 76 Typoi FArTaYt; % xb, 


Ks tag] -- 
. 
eo, dodiſun Texunay 3% BapScpmr, 
Ka roy ai xv g S cpr "Ts 
K u Tue ne] To dose was cd olg | 
Or To r Sanin Ts Bey 
Ol xarrexpar ages 1 xvtaudrus. 


| Dr. Foſter's concluſion kom dhe whole is; that 
the gx. Toro; are not intended for iambic, 
and for want of knowing what elſe to think, he 
ſuppoſes them to be looſe trochaics, adding, 
© Voſhus himſelf lays, Maxime 2 filr font ache, . 
hochiis cataleBicis, . 


T he truth of the matter is ls this. .In 

ſo extenfive an empire as that of Conſtantinople, 
under ſo bad a government, tottering for ages, 
yet finally overthrown but by repeated ſtrokes of 

adverſity, | where an able prince ſometimes ariſing, 
reſtored, for a period, power arts, and ſciences, 
only to fall in the next weak reign, or by the dif- 
turbances of a bloody revolution to a lower pitch 
of decay, barbariſm would of courſe overrun the 


remote provinces, and ſpread by degrees through- 88 


out the lower and middle ranks,» while the higher, 
kept together by the attractions of the capital, 
| 1 
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\ 


and of a court always ſplendid, would retain eme | 


degree of ancient learning, politeneſs, and good 
taſte, In this ſtate of things there would be poets 
who wrote for the many, and poets who wrote 


for the few. Theſe retained. the old form of verſi- 
fication the others uſed the gi moAuo:, 
which, I imagine, may be properly tranſlated 
vulgar verſe. There would be alſo ſome who 
would write ſometimes for the croud, and ſome- 
times for the learned and polite ,, and of this num- 
ber was John Tzetzes. The vulgar verſe may 
well puzzle thoſe who never adverted to the real 
nature of accentual verſification: but if the 
opinions maintained in this eſſay concerning our 
own verſification are juſt, no difficulty will re- 
main concerning this of the Conſtantinopolitans. 
It is moſt manifeſtly accentual, its cadence deter- 
| mined by accent, and wholly independent of 
quantity. T'zetzes himſelf, in the paſſage above 
quoted, declares it independent of ancient ca- 
dences, and not formed of ancient feet, ru modav 
"wpubuoy s Types? Exow, and Dr. Foſter has; with- 
out ſuch a deſign, ſhown it to be accentual, by 
producing two Engliſh lines in the very ſame 
accentual meaſure; 


af yi 
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I'll climb the froſty mountains high, a and there I'll 


- coin the weather, 
Ill tear the rainbow from the fly," and t tie both 


"Om together. 


Even the variations of the place of the accent are 
moſtly the very ſame that our accentual meaſure 
ot the ſane kind admits.” A complete paſſage 
will ſhow this perhaps more ſatisfactorily than 


the unconnected lines above- quoted from Dr. 


Foſter's eſſay. I have no opportunity of giving 


ſuch a paſſage from the works of Tzetzes, but 
the following from Conſtantinus Manaſſes may 


ſerve equally well : 


O yap To wal; Tg 7 Kiveai]e., apr: w Ta 
* 

(Tg vo 9 86 7 (eons; nze00dey K . 

Tod G Tv EL ineAGgy uanraoavu vo 

Ka mavrag Tv5 avloxeipas D r oO 

Tz * AT NEWS % rar pcg eic ] · ·qᷓt̃ pc, ; 


Kai ouv eauroig M:77Gov TOY TETUpPRYYNX0 [as 


Dr. Foſter, after giving his opinion concerning 
this verſification, adds, There is mentioned by 


e Fabricius, Bibl. Gree, lib. v. c. 7. p. 48. a 
| - manuſcript 
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L | manuſoript piece by this Tzetzes, intitled Verfus 
© politici de pedibus et metris poeticis, in Bibl. 
. * Vindob, et Cod, Barocc, 131, Fabric, in the 
* ſame book, p. 17, 18, mentions likewiſe a 
M. S. of his, De omni verſuum genere, et de verſi- 
| * bus politicis. M. S. Reg, 84, A ſight of this 

* laſt piece would probably clear up this matter 
* at once,“ Theſe works being written at ſo 
critical an æta of the Greek language, muſt = 
bably contain much matter of curioſity, but 
ſeem not at all neceſſary to decide the preſent 
_ queſtion, The vulgar verſe, thows of itſelf on 
what its harmony depends. Nay more, the very 
meaſure of the Conſtantinopolitans i is {till uſed by 
the modern Greeks, among whom, - as far as 
1 have been able to learn, no trace of metrical 
- verſification remains. Some ſpecimens of their 
poetry, and particularly of this accentual meaſure 
of their forefathers, may be ſeen in the Voyage 
litteratre de la Grece of M, Guys *. 


I know not whether what has been ſaid will be 
allowed any weight as preſumptive proof in favor 


of 


The accentuation, as well as the pointing of the Greek | 
ſongs in M. Guys“ work, is, from errors of the preſs, ex- 
tremely incorrect, but the reader will haye no difficulty in 


ang the ah ſcope of * harmony. 
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of the authentieity : the Greek accetitiial marks, 
but it certainly brings to the ground any proof 
which ſome critics would have raiſed againſt them 
on the foundation cf theſe cio. oh The 
accentuation is of all circumſtances in a decaying 
language, the leaſt ſubject to change. This ap- 
pears eminently in our own language, as derived 
from the Saxon: it appears equally in the Italian 
and Spaniſh, as derived from the Latin; but 
moſt particularly it appears in the modern Greek, 
or as the- Greeks themſelves call it the Romaic. 
This language is by no means ſo much altered 
from the ancient Greek as many ſuppoſe, and 
ſome authors have aſſerted. The accentuation 
particularly is almoſt without exception the 
fame: not only, as in the Italian and Spaniſh, 
the ſtrong accent remaining ſtill on the ſame 
ſyllable in all words preſerved from the parent 
ſpeech, but the general rules of accentuation the 
fame alſo . Voltaire ſays of this language, that 
5 n 
HAntepeuultima duntaxat acuitur, ſays Portius in his 
grammar of this language, fi ultima ſuerit brevis, ut auf- 
2% homo. Ceterum nounulli ex recentioribus: Grecis nou 
folent reſpicere ad ultiman ſyllabam, ſed, Latinorum more, 
habita ratione quantitatis penultimæ, ant:penuitimam acuuut 
fi penultima fuerit brevis, ut aywrery ſunctiſſma, pro aye 
«ir, aAxe; injuſtor, pro 63 uw. Milins tumen videtur et 
elegantius regulas acceutuumn 05/cruars literalis grams 
_ matic, ad quam velim config iat. 


#4 a6] - 
it i is, with all its corruptions, perhaps at this day 


the moſt e language en, in * 
mn 


Some moderns are fo attached to rime, that | 

not contented with aſſerting its merit, they wouly 
aſſert its antiquity alſo, and even make it an in- 

diſpenſible « circumſtance of poetry. The modern 
Greeks frequently uſe rime; but the firſt intro- 
ducers of the accentual cadence into the Greek, | 
language were apparently unacquainted with it, 
and certainly did not find it nęceſſary to accentual 
verſific ation. Hence it ſhould. ſeem that, the | 
people, probably orientals, from whom they 
acquired the accentual cadence, were alſo un- 
acquainted with i it. Ic i is not for me to urge the 
probability t that accent was the fundamental effi- 
cient of harmony in many of tlie oriental languages. 
There are living perſons of parts and learning 
well verſed i in the principal of thoſe now ſpoken, 
who might give ſatisfactory information on that 
ſubject, and might poſſibly carry their inquixics 
ſo far, that even the harmony of Hebrew poetry 
might not remain in its preſent t total obſcurity. 
But I have ſomewhere red, mentioned indeed as 
an extraordinary circumſtance, of Arabic poetry 
| with rime, and Dr. 7 informs us, from 
| Wormius, 
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'Wormius, of Gothic poetry with that ornament, 

I am however inclined: to think, tho I have ng 
_ certain ground to go upon, that rime was the 
genuine growth of modern Italy, Thence it was 
imported into our own country with the multi- 


tudes of Italian prieſts who flocked hither in the 
firſt reigns after the conqueſt: Thence it was in 
the ſame manner carried all over popiſk chriſten- 
dom: thence thoſe Arabians might have learnt it 
who puſhed their conqueſts weſtward; and thence 
the Genoeſe and Venetians carried it to the-coun- 
tries bordering on the Archipelago *. '/The Pro- 
vencials indeed, and even the Normans are ſaid 
by ſome to have led the way to the Italians in the 
arts of poetry; but be this as it may, we muſt 
allow that the ſmoothneſs of termination, ſo pe- 
culiar to the Italians, gives peculiar grace to 
their rimes; and the facility of riming in their 
language is doubtleſs a ſtrong inducement to 
to their poets to adopt fo effectual a method for 
making their compoſitions not proſe. Neither 
of theſe certainly was among the allurements of 
our Engliſh poets to delight in rime. Poſſibly 
the difficulty cf riming in our language might 
only whet their courage; for if Boileau had rea- 
ſon to cov N of that difficulty i in the French 

language, 

3 So o ig M, Guys i in his Voy. bet. de la  Grece, | 


f © 3: 
language, much more have our poets. I ſhould 
not however quarrel with them for their perſe- 
verance in braving theſe difficulties, if they would 
take care that it ſhould be in no reſpect injurious 
to our language. But we are in great danger of 
loſing by its means the nobleſt and moſt muſical 
diphthong our pronunciation poſſeſſes, the o, 
which, in the great ſcantineſs of our long and 
open vowel- ſounds, we can very ill ſpare. I am 
by no means the firſt to make this obſervation, 
but in my zeal for the honor of our language, I 
cannot help repeating it. Some have attributed 
to the ſame cauſe the loſs of a ſyilable from the 
paſt tenſe of verbs, from the third perſon ſingu- 
lar of the preſent tenſe, and from the paſſive 
participle, which in the ſuperabundance of our 
monoſyllables, is alſo in many caſes no trivial 


I am wandering from the purpoſe of this 
ſection, yet I cannot conclude it without adding 

a few words concerning a circumſtance of -which 
Dr. Foſter has taken notice. The miſapplica- 
tion of the Greek accentual marks, he ſays, 

« ſeems'to have followed words into the Latin 
language, and corrupted their pronunication 
there inthe time of Auſonius, who males idola 


— 


from 
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* tyls. EM. on Ac. and Quant. p. 204. L Kno 
not whether it is not rathet preſumptuous to call 
this circumſtance 2 corruption. When the eder 
Romans latinized Greek words they frequentiy 
altered the accentuation. Thus the word H reapot 
of which the Greeks acuted the firſt ſyllable, the 
Romans called Epirus, with the acute on the 
acute was commonly determined in Greek pro- 
nunciation by the quantity of the laſt ſyllable, 
ja Latin always by that of the penultimate. 
Where the penultimate was long, the Romans 
never gave the acute to any other ſyllable/ but 
the Greeks, in different words, to all the three laſt 
ſyllables, Here were two Greek words, sd 
and 'conpos adopted into the Latin language, 
- As long as they remained properly Greek, that 
is while they retained their Greek terminations, 
it was improper to pronounce. them otherwiſe 
than as the Greeks did: the firſt ſyllable muſt 
' have the acute accent, ang the ſecond a long 
quantity, But as ſoon as they were latinized, 
by receiving Latin terminations, either the accent 
of the firſt ſyllable, or the quantity of the ſecond, 
muſt neceſſarily give way, and which alteration 
were the greater corruption ? or can, whichſoever 

< Sch g cuſtom 
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euſtom might eſtabliſh, be properly called a cor. 
ruption ? Indeed in a language of whoſe har- 
mony quantity was the fundamental efficient, it 
would be moſt likely to happen that accent ſhould 
yield its place. It always did fo with the elder 
Romans, andthe contrary happening, in thoſe 
two inſtances at' leaſt, in the days of Auſonius, 
affords a preſumption that, in his time, accent 
was beginning to make head againſt quantity in | 
the harmony of the language he wrote in, 


E 


NE ET. 


HE intimate connection which with the an- 
cients ſubſiſted between poetry and muſic; 
is a point which has baffled the moſt aſſiduous 
inquiries of ſo many men of the greateſt learning; 
as well as of the deepeſt knowlege of modern 
muſic, that raſhneſs will perhaps be imputed 
to the very idea of throwing new light upon it, 
If however the inveſtigation of the foregoing 
part of my ſubject has eſtabliſhed new principles 
which have an immediate reference to this ob- 
ſcure point, it may not appear over preſum- 
tuous to place theſe principles in ſuch a point of 
view that future inquirers may the more readily 
profit by them, ſo as to be aſſiſted, if not in 
making new diſcoveries, at leaſt in avoiding, 
ſome of the ſtumbling-blooks which have diſ- 
graced their predeceſſors. I ſhall do this the 
more readily, becauſe what little I have to ſay on 
the ſubject, will tend, if I miſtake not, both t 
confirm and to illuſtrate what is mann in 
the din pages 


It 
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"fe @ bur too true that there are inany, even 
among the learned, always ready to affect con- 
tempt for what they cannot comprehend. Thus 
it has happened to the accentual marks of Ariſ- 
tophanes, and thus it has alſo happend to ancient 
muſic. A treatiſe lately publiſhed, intithed 
Principles and Power of Harmony, has however 
proved the reality of the excellence of ancient 
muſic ſo ſtrongly, that men of learning, who are 
alſo. muſica} men, will probably, be hereafter 
more aſhamed to ſpeak flightingly' of it. Fhe 
learned author is alſb not fingular is his opinion; 
but ſo many have adopted the contrafy notion 
that any argument er inquiry founded on a ſup- 
poſiton of the excellence of ancient muſic, ſeemg 
almoſt to require an apology. It may not there- 
fore be improper to inſert here a remark of a cri- 
tio whoſe erudition, judgment, and candor . 
hnve done equal honor to a neighboring nation, 
and which coincides perfectly with the opinions 
ef the author of the treatiſe juſt mentioned. It 
is common at this day,“ ſays Mr. Dacier, in 
a note to his tranſlation of Plutarch's life of 
L.ycureus, to cfteem the ancient accounts of 
the ſurprizing ele&ts of Grecian muſic mere 
6 fables : but can we ſuppoſe that Plato, Ariſ- 
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* * rot Theophraſins, Polybius, and all the 


graveſt and moſt judic ious authors of antiquity 


% prot by attributing to muſic effects 


«< which it never produced, expoſe themſelves 
to be detected in a lie by a whole peo- 


« ple ? Their muſic cannot but have been very 


wn ſuperior to ours both on account of the ad- 
4 vantage of their language, and the character 
« of their genius ; for it will be found, that in all 
« countries the muſic has ever been proportioned 


« to the in and lan guage of the People.” ” 


we are well affured of one effential point in which 


it differed from ours, and that is its intimate 


connection with poetry. With the Grecks mu- 


ſic and verſe were almoſt inſeparable: with the 
mocerns they ſeem to have ſcarcly any neceſſary 


connection. Among the former all improve- 


ments of muſic ſeem to have "tended, or at leaft 


to have been meant to heigh ten the expreſſion of . 


poetry: among the latter every improvement of 


muſic has ſet it more at variance with the iter 


arts, the labored harmonies of the laſt age, and 
the waimſical melodies ps N 1 


6 | 


a 
of the preſent equally Zongibute to that effect; 
In our churches” ſays the excellent Tartini in 
his treatiſt on muſic (I uſe the tranſlation of hid 
eommentator the author of Principles and Power 
of Harmony) © the miſerere mei Deus, is per- 
formed, and on the ſtage heroes and heroines 
go to death with the very fineſt moſical graces: 
It is well that cuſtom and habit do not give 
« room for reflexion : however very little reflex- 
«6 ion is ſufficient to turn all the pleaſure that 
& can be received from the moſt perfect perfor- 
„ mance into the direct contrary — Muſic alone, 
and ſeparated from any other conſideration 
_ «© whatever, is become our only aim and inten- 
&« tion.” And as the learned commentator him- 
ſelf obſerves. © As things go on at preſent, any 
© notes will ferve for any words: theſe are ſo 
* frittered away that they ſeem rather the ghoſts 
of mangled words lingeting and ſticking to the 
"lf tongue like the ghoſts of wicked men, which, 
as Plato ſays, are frequently feen hovering as 
bout their tombs,” G 


The laws of ancient poetry, and the nature of 
Modern muſic are, for the purpoſe at leaſt of 
our preſent | inquiry, ſufficiently known, It has 


been the object of the foregoing pages to explain 
the *. 
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the nature and laws of modern poetry, which 
had hitherto lain | in an unaccountable perplexity. 


Wichout entering then into any. difquiſition of | 


thoſe obſcure Points concerning, ancient mulic, 
which have remained yet, unintelligible to the 


moſt learned. and moſt ſedulous_ inquires, let u 


juſt, examine how far the, knowlege of ancient 
Poetry, of modern poetry, and of modern muſic, 
may dead to elucidate any connexion naturally 
ſubſiſting between verſe and muſic. 


-, „ 


There i is one 3 obvious circumſtance com- 
mon to the mechaniſm of- poetry and muſic, 
which they have alſo in common with dancin 

with the ſmith's hammers of Pythagoras, and 
with the claſhirig of ſwords and ſhields of the 
Idæi dactyli; and that is cadence. Modern mu- 
fic has like modern poetry only two different Ca- 
dences.* By theſe the time is regularly divided, 


and they are generally known by the names of 


common and triple time. Now nothing i is more 


- 
, 


certain, as Tartini's learned commentator ob- 


| ſerves, than that the giving of accented notes to 
Wn We accented 


© The word cause is uſed in a very different ſenſe by 
modern muſiclans; but here, as throughout this 82570 ch 
intended as ſynonymous with rhythm. 


} 4 , 
* 


* 


„ 
| Keekted ſyllables ought to be an inviolable rule 


in vocal muſic. But it is remarkable, that the 
only two eadenres which our poetry knows, cor- 


reſpond exactly with the only two cadences or 


divilons of time uſed in muſic, the common and 


the triple. Theſe have, in their ſimpleſt ſtate, 
the former two, the other three equal notes in a 
bar, and the accent always on the firſt note of 
the bar. All the various ſubdiviſions of time 


uſed by modern muſicians are ſubordinate to 


theſe primary diviſions Take then theſe two 


muſical cadences i in their ſimpleſt form, the triple 


bar containing three equal notes, and the eom- 
mon bar two, and by the help of the unaccented 
notes which frequently precede the firſt complete 


bar of a ſtrain, the muſical accentuation may 


correſpond exactly with the poetical. Now theſe 


circumſtances actually meet in moſt of our old 


Popular ballads; and the very learned and judi- 
cious author of Principles and Power of Harmony 
ſcruples not to prefer thofe ſimple and deſpiſed 


compoſitions io the generality of the moſt labor- 
ed pieces of the moft Admired modern maſters, 


It is farther obſervable in our r popular ballads 
a hardly need ſcruple referring to theſe, after 
the teſtimony borne i in their favor by Tartini, 


and 


ah his hapbed ooruoannntd chat — 
mor? meaſure moſt naturally accomngdates itlelf 


time, ſo ar exactly equal diviſion of bock times 
will, in general; and for a contitiuaiice; accord 
better” with the poetical meaſures than anꝶ une- 
qual diviſion, however preferable this may be on 
particular occaſions and for variety! But tlie 


triple meaſure, tho ſometimes ſet to @0inmoH 


time with due regard to the accentuatioti; will 
yer by po meaes fall into irs movements ith the 
ſame eaſe and ſimplicity; and when common 


meaſure is ſet to triple time with due regard to 
the accentuation, in which caſe the muſical bar 


will confiſt of two notes one jut double in 


quantity to the other, it matters not whether the 
long note be placed i in the accented or uhaccents 
ed part of the bar, but i is only requiſite that the 
accented note be affigned to the accented ſylla- 
ble. 1 aſſert this on the authority of the Prac- 
tice of our beſt muſicians, ahd of my own obſer. 
vation; as far as it goes, that the beſt eats are 
hot offended with it. Hence thett 1t is evident, 
ere there no other proof, that our triple 
meaſure is not, as it is commonly called; 


anapeſtic, and tliat our common meaſure, even 


in its ſimpleſt form, accented regularly: on alters. 
hate ſyllables, is not iambic : for if the triple 


mea- 


70 ee time; and the triple meaſurt 10 triple 


j 
i 
| 
| 
| 
ö 
i 
| 


"i 
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meaſare were anapeſtic it would not accord with 
with alternately two ſhort notes, and a long note 
equal in quantity to the two ſhort ones ; and if 
the common meaſure were iambic it would ac- 
commadate itſelf moſt readily to triple time with 
alternately a ſhort note, and a long note double 
in quantity to the ſhort one; the contrary of 
bend. . is eee fact. 


In 


3 * ety che en. — — 
union between poetry and. muſic, which is ca- 
dence, we may eaſily diſcover many inferior 
circumſtances of their connexion; and in this 
connexion we may find an explanation of ſome 
ſeeming paradoxes in verſifcation, otherwiſe 
inexplicable. _ | 


1 make and modern poetry agree in 
that neither will admit the intermixture of the 
two cadences : the even and the triple foot can 
no more appear in the ſame verſe than common 
and triple time in the ſame muſical ſtrain, It is 
common indeed in muſic to introduce three | 
equal notes in the time of two equal notes; but 
then they neyer form more than a diviſion of the 
eadence Y half the common bar at moſt and one 
third 


* 4 5 7 „ — 4 
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Third of the triple. An anomalous intermixtyre | 
of difſyllabic 5 rriſſyllabic feet is allo com. 
feet are . "introduced _ in 18 | 
poems on tudicrous ſubjects i in rriple meaſure, 
and without materially hurting the harmony. To 
account for this we muſt recur to the analogy 
between the muſical and poetical cadences. Two | 
equal notes will alone mark the common cadence; 
but melt.them together ſo as to form one holding 

note, as the muſicians term it, and no particular 
Cadence, or muſicaltime will be characterized; for 
this holding note may equally well be analyſed into 
three equal notes, and become a triple bar, as 
remain a common bar by its compoſition of two 
equal notes. Bur if inſtead of melting the notes 
together you divide one of them, the cadence i is 
ſtill marked with as much certainty as when they 
remained two equal. notes. Three equal notes 
2gain will mark the triple cadence, Form a hol- 
ding note of all three, and you deſtroy all diſ- 
tinguiſhing character of cadence, juſt as in the 
former caſe: but if you form two of them only 
into a holding note, the cadence is ſtill characteri- 
zed almoſt as ſtrongly as when all were diſtinct. 
But if inſtead of melting two of the three notes 
into one, you divide one of them i into two, you 
then enter upon a much more complex divifion 


of 


+ BY 
of the cadence : a diviſion ſtift fimpke enough 
in muſic, betauſe muifital notes unconnected 


vim language, are fimple ſounds; but tob com- 


plex for poetry, becauſe moſt poetical notes are 


— 


e es ſubſticares for that harmony even now 


complex ſounds, formed of Fil thoſe elementary 
ſounds of which fyllables are compoſed, Here 
then appears the reaſon why verſes of the even 
cadence readily admit the addition of a ſyUable, 
but will never ſpare a ſyllable; and why, on the 
contrary, verſes of the triple cadence will readily 
ſpare a ſyllable, but will n not. ſo well admit an 


extraordinary one. 


5 The ancient Saxon poetry ſeems to be all in 
triple meaſure. In a barbarous age, and with an 
unpoliſhed language this meaſure appears to have 
been preferred for theſe reaſons ; becauſe, proſe 
running moſtly i in common meaſure, the triple 
more readily throws language out of proſe ; ; 
and becauſe the triple meaſures have the con- 
venience of admitting more irregularity in the 


' pumher of ſyllables belonging to each cadence. 


The alliterating poets and riming minftrels ſome- 


times carried chis regularity to ſuch exceſs as to 


deſt roy all harmony. Some of them appear in- 
deed to have conſidered rime and alliteration al- 


ai 
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Aiſcernihle in the remains of the old Saxon poets, 
The alliterators evidently aimed at ſome degree of 
the ſame. harmony, yet, em to have depended | 
chiefly upon alliteratian and the pazile, the for- 
mer of which was with the Saxons, according | 
o Dr, Percy himſelf, but an ipferior and an 
occaſional ornament. The moderns have run 
rather into the contrary; extreme. Having for 
the general purpoſes of poetry adopted the com- 
mon cadence, the heſt and the moſt difficult to 
excel in, becauſe the moſt ſimple in its funda- 
mental principles, yet capable of the greateſt 
variety both of harmony and expreſſion, they 
have preſcribed themſelves in one inſtance ſtricter 
bounds than ſeem neceſſary ; they ſcrupulouſly 
number their ſyllables, while they are wholly 
inattentive to meter, which can alone furniſh the 
proper means of introducing yariety in the num- 
ber of ſyllables. Where this is irregular, and 
meter diſregarded, circumſtances which meet per- 
petually in the works of the minſtrels and alli- 
terating poets, the yoice is under a neceſſity of 
dwelling upon ſome ſyllables, of hurrying over 
others, and always-of ſtrengthening the accent 
which determines the cadence, in a manner that 
cannot but diſguſt in compoſitions where elegance 
and a are expected. Without either 


proper 
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proper meter, or ſuch aſſiſtance from the voices; 


an alteration in the number of ſyllables will alter 
the cadence, conſequently break the flow of the 
voice, and reduce it to proſe. I would not how- 
ever be underſtood that our accentual verſification 
will by means of meter admit all the varieties of 
the ancient metrical verſification : Jam ſatisfied 


that'it cannot, But Milton's poetry, and even 


> the verſes of the old minſtrels and alliterators 


ſhow ſufficiently that 5 will —_ ſome of thoſe 
varieties, g 


Modern muſic and modern poetry agree more. 
over in that very remarkable circumſtance 'of 


the triple cadence, its equal, and almoſt peculiar 


fitneſs for the expreſſion of mirth, even to riot, 


and of franquil melancholy even to deſpondency. 
Triple t time gives the jig for the former, and the 
Sicilian movement for the latter. If we would 


have in triple time almoſt any other muſical ex- 


preſſion than theſe, and what elſe is proper to the 
paſtoral muſe, we muſt recur to a more complex 


diviſion of the cadence. This circumſtance per- 
haps made the irregularities in the verſification 


of our Saxon anceſtors, and the old fare peng. 
poets, in ſome meaſure neceſſary. 


[ 


Accordin ng 


According to the analogy between the muſical. 

and the poetical cadences, it might ſeom maſt 
proper to conſider the accented ſyllable as firſt in- 
ſtead of laſt of the accentual foot, in the even 
meaſures as well as in the triple, and particularly 
in the colorhythmic. The method I have fol- 
lowed is however much more generally convenient. 
for the purpoſes of Poetical analyſis; it appears 
in ſome reſpects even more proper, and in al 
without any material ae 833 


With regard to accentuation then, our muſical 
compoſers have generally followed nature as 
cloſely as the Greeks could; a point which ſeems - 
to have eſcaped the notice of all who have hither- 
to written on the ſubject. This is not only ob- 
ſervable in popular ballads of uncertain origin, 
but in the compoſitions of all our beſt muſicians 
from Henry Lawes to the preſent time. It is 
needleſs to produce inſtances, becauſe, to the un- 
muſical. they were unintelligible, and the muſical 
may find them every where. In- many ſongs of 
our beſt compoſers much contrivance may be | 
oblerved to make the poetical and muſical accents 
agree, where in the former there happen to be 
any of thoſe irregularities which our proſody ad- 

mits, But as the compoſer has in this point 


never 
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never been ſubject to any rule, but guides by bie | 
ear and his diſcretion, only, vn ſometimes find 
the muſical accents at variance with the poetical 
even in the. worlzs of our moſt judicious muſi- 
nn nd a e en EUA 
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Wich cegard to meter the caſe is very different, 
It feems evident that in the original formation of 
of the accentual poetical cadences, whether from 
the muſical cadences, or whenceſoever elſe 
deriyed, no regard was had to the quantities of 
ſyllables, but that in the firſt connexion of ac- 
centual: yerſe with muſic, every ſyllable was al. 
lowed an equal portion of time. This is apparent 
in our old ballad tunes, where the little varieties 
chat ſometimes occur, contribute not in the jeaſt 
to accomodate the muſical notes to the quantities 
of ſyllables, but are calculated merely to prevent 
a tireſome ſatneneſs in the progreſſion of the 
muſical notes, or to give ſpirit or expreſſion to a 
particular part of | the air, In later times, the 


ſcience of muſic improving, and the taſte for it 


becoming more refined, the muſician, who is 
generally with us a mere muſician, whenever 


_ difficulties accurred, or an opportunity offered 


to embeiliſh the muſic, even at the expence of 
the N. would giye - mubic the preference, 


- 23 
and thus in the end. 4s Tartini obſerves, * mule 
alone, ſeparated from any other conſideration 


« whatever, would mn his only aim and in- 
be tention. Propoſing mulic then as genus, 
| ſpecies, and individual, to uſe the ſame writer's 

expteſtion, he would ſtill find that unleſs ſome 
attention were paid to the accents, it would dif- 
agree with the poetry in manner to give the 
higheſt diſguſt ; but that with regard to the 
quantities, he was at a liberty to which he might 
preſcribe his own bounds, The uſe that hay 
been made of this a 


| Ignoratt 28 we are concerning nomberleſd 
circumſtances of Greek muſic, and wholly 
without examples, we can do little more than 

eſs at the nature of its connexion with poetry 
in many particulars, and ſome difficulties we can 
ſcarcely ſolve by any ſuppoſition, Of all the 
writers on the ſubject Tartini was by his 


pncommop. genius, great judgment, and un- 
wearied application, united with his very ſu- 


perior knowlege of muſic, the moſt peculiarly 
qualified for it, But Tartini had unfortunately no 
idea of the diſtinction between accent and quan- : 
tity in language and in conſequence of confoun- 


ding thoſe two circumſtances in language, of whoſe 
* wide 
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of his able commentator, 
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wide, difference in mY he had, the cleareſt 
knowlege, he begins his obſervations on the 
connexion between the muſic and the e poetry of 
the Greeks with the moſt extraodinary aſſertion 
imagi inable : he declares that to be an undeniable 
fat in ſpeech, which cannot but be equally in 
ſpeech as in muſic a natural impoſſibility ; ; name- 
ly, that a ſhort muſical note has in finging a long 
quantity if it occurs in the accented part of the 
muſical bar. With ſuch a miſtake i in his out- 


ſer, to get to the end of the labyrinth was im- 
practicable ; and yet, in compariſon of what 


| others had done, he has gone not à little way. 


I ſhall lay before the reader ſuch paſſages of his 
work as are to my purpoſe, from the rrapllation 


** £/h 8 1 » * * 
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« The muſical modes of the ancients were ſa 
< rigorouſly joined to the proſody. that the peo ple 


4 could diſcover the miſtakes, if there \ werg any, 


“ committed by the muſical poet, in the lengih 
* and ſhortneſs of ſyllables, | both i in relation 
« to the poetry and mulic. This 1 isa Point of 


2 4 hiſtory 1 in which all 2 8 agree.” Sec. 97. 


| | & * You 
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Fou will alk me if it is really poffible to 
e preſerve rigorouſiy in. muſic the quantity of 
« ſyllables? Ilanſuer,, that; it.. is poſſible, not 
e only in the genus, but in the ſpecies and in- 
« dividual alſo, becauſe in the value of muſical 
notes there is every thing neceſſary for the 
purpoſe. Nevertheleſs, we muſt diſtinguiſh ; 
« either the value of the ſyllable is taken with 
« the , utmoſt.. rigor, or with latitude: If with 
* rigor, it is paſt all doubt that one long ſyllable 
is equal to two ſhort ones, juſt as a minim is 
equal to two half minims, and one of theſe is 
& equal to a crotchet, &c. Tartini then ſub. 
Joins an inſtance, of the. rigorous method in 2 
© verſe. of Virgil, ſet to notes both in comman 
and a „oO r rfartat® 


Wich a ee ſays he, * I mean 
nothing more than to ſhow. what progreſs of 
« muſical notes . reſults in each of theſe times, 
« when they are reduced rigorouſly to the value 
of the ſyllables. But I do not pretend that 
« the ſyllables, diſpoſed in ſuch a ꝙanner by the. 
© meaſure or bar, ſhould correſpond exactly to 
the ſenſe of the muſic, as would follow from 
e -what was ſaid in the preceding chapter relating 
© to the long and ſhort. accents of the meaſure. 

| | Whether 
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i Whether this was the 'pradtit® of the Oreck 
«is more that I know ; but ſomething like it 
« muſt have been the caſe by abſolute neceſſity, 
«if it was neteffary that the long 'fyllables 
® ſh6uld be diſtinguiſhed from the wort in their 
e muſic, ' But iy opinicm is, chat the rheafure 
— among the Greeks was obſerved not Heofoully, 
e but With diſtretion;” If they wert teal imi: 
. tators of nature; and if by means of poetry 
« jbined with rifle, they raiſed and calmed the 
Fino, they muſt of " necefiity have ten- 
„ ded-to What kappens in commofi diſcoufſe. 
Wen this is'animated by paffion; the natural 
effect is; in proportion to the paſſion, 2 gfeater 
E ot leſs inflexion of the vote; a greater or leſs 
& pitch, and force of tofie; FS greater or leſs 
& jengthening of words arid ſyllables, &c. In 
«the expreffion a word of mote fignificatice oc: 
& curs: This, without any reflexion is placed 
4 in a ſtronger point of fight chart others; by 
«trying over it, if the paſſion is atiger ; ; by 
* When on it if un — is grief, 8 


The "O_— poet; if hs Wi © phi 
„ pher, being obliged to conform to nature, muſt 
< have met with many caſes where the long bl. | 


i ]ables ought to be lengthened, the ſhort i- 
lables 


a 
, lubles ſhorteried, . 
natural value, in order to expreſs tho paſſions 


- properly; and that in compariſon with” the | 


natural value of other ſyllables, which were 


+ « not fibſervient to the paſſion, unleſs in pre- 


paring the mind for it. A diſeretionary there- 
1 fore, and not A a rigorous — bars was 


4 ce er bur — in wüten ue 


1 bars are diſeretionaryß; nay it can hardly be 
5 te perecived that thete are any bars at all. Thus 
| *' jt ought to be if ve undertake to imitate the 
nature of any paſſion ;- which howeverc con- 


ſtant it may be; will not admit of having its | 


* motions, which by their nature are unequal, 
regulated by equality. No feries therefore of 
„ equal bars can eorreſpond to ſuck an idea: 


e nay the change of time from common to triple, 
* op the contrary, cannot : correſpond to it, be. 


' & cauſe in all the variations of time there is ſtiſll 


the equality of movements that conſtitute the 
e time. In ſimple narration there may be e- 


« quality of movements, and conſequently-thiere 


* may be regular bars rigorouſly obſerved; But 


& if it is true, as I think it is, that in order to 
& affe& others we muſt be ourſelves affected, 
"ny are very few narrative parts which if. we 

fol- 


& follow: nature, will ait of, bell 
e an egusl movement; beeauſe: en | 
uch nr free from;paſſio 4 8 
ror ldwv le ho to i Ia 
V bam ee hn uu: dl, cd 55 
that diſoretionary meaſure not only, 2 = my 
be of. -prigudice . to ihe v ue of ſyllab les, b * 
hon dhe contra helps infiaitely 20 determing 
Wcbtir dig. f rden de ule. e, 
de 
quantity of dime co 3 long Gylable;,; in propor- 
tion to what is given / to che ſhort one. o Who 
can doubt, if to, che word Barbara 4, mipim 
nd tub crotchers ak tht, whereby the, dafty} 
|  &:is- rigorouſly expreſſec as tg time, and to the 
| Same word a minim and; tuo, quayers are ſet, 
e hich is che diſtretionary time; but that the 
: «firſt fylable: is long, the like, may be Laid of 
the two}. ſhort fylables? on. the contrary . we 
malt be more certain of che. value of che ſylla; 
1 4 hbles in the ſecond way than in the firſt, Hence 1 
I ariſes an infinite advantage to the mulical port 
| © for imitating nature with the greateſt caſe, and 
f we, having the ſame end;ip view ſhould fol- 
23 low this method, why; will we imagine the 
+ Greeks did ee Sect. 99. e 


| . . 102. 9 Ae 52 1 * 2 vl 1. 
Eu} © > the | 3 « I ſhould 
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I chould be apt to think that ämiong the 
1 ancient (Italian) ſongs there are ſome genuine 


; & ones according to the example of the Greeks; | 


{+ if it was not for the intire contraſt; between the 


& muſie and the proſody., It muſt he Orned chat 2 
& there are ſome fo full of gravity, majeſty and 


* ſweetneſs, Joined, to the moſt perfect muſical 


10 ſimplicity, that ye moderns ſhould find. it a 
a yery hard taſk. to. rival them. An inquiry into 


« theit date is of little importance; their muſical 
+ nature. is all we want: It is certain then that 


they were made for a ſingle voice? If chis 
*yoire. way mpltiplied by, the- uniforis: of a whole 

t people, that does not derogate from the deſign 
L of the inſtitution; becauſe uniſon is, in its 
&-ratiog- only one voice? that they are ſimple in 


the higheſt degree: that they partake of the 


&/ nature o recitative, hut largo: that many of 


' them are Ike canzoni, or ſongs, many of 2 
mixt nature: that none are confined. do regular 
4 bars; but diſcretionary ; and that in each of 
them the key is getermined, and is limited by 
« a. convenient, extent as to grave, and acute. 
This idea, is in general conformahle tg, nature, 
« and with regard to the univerſality of cireum- 
« ſtances it is impoſſible to contrive with more- 

« ſimplicity ; nor could: the Greeks, emtelver 
« have contrived or intended otherwiſe., te FS 


T Thus 


t % 
Tuius far Tartini. The foregoing part of this 
re leads Ne 23 to a a few rarther m : 


The ancients det in er ir ſpeech three dif- 
ferent cadenees ; the even, which is the ſame 
with common time in our muſic ; the double, 
which is the ſame with our triple time; and the 
ſeſcuplex, which we ſhould, by analogy, perhaps 
rather call quincuple time, as it would make a 
bar of five equal notes. Quintilian informs us 

that the ſeſeuplex rhythmus was moſt proper for 
proſe, becauſe improper for poetry. This 
| ſeems to deſerve the conſideration of thoſe who 
would introduce this time into our muſie. 


| Ir is obvious, ſuppoſing Tartini's idea of the 
muſte of the Greeks to be juſt, that it could not 
be difficult to fer their Jyric poetry with the 
ſtricteſt regard to quantity. It is more difficult 
to conceive how the muſical accents were made 
to conſiſt with the irregular diſpoſition of the ac- 
cents in Greek verſe. There is a paſſage in 
Dionyſius which ſeems to indicate, that the ana- 
 logy between the accents of muſic, and the ac- 
e e 5 + 14 "1% ae 
* And Ariſtotle fays oe dei thy jobs 
| 790 f. 


- 


fol 


and with us: * Muſic,” he ſays, * makes words 


„ ſubſervient to melody, not melody to words 


e This may be ſeen in many inſtances; and parti: 
& cularly in the lyrics of Euripides, where in the 


u tragedy of Oreſtes he makes ee 2 85 o the 


. n, 4 
7 
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Axerpbcar A T'3 anompol, eras.” | A 


a For here thels fix Hllables ya; 675; And; 


@ are all ſung with the ſame tone, tho each of the 


three words has one ſyllable grave, the other 
was 8 25 In the word apu\ng alſo the ſame 
« tone is given to the third ſyllable, as to the 


« ſecond; tho it is an abſolute ſoleciſm in pro- 
te nunciation, for one word- to have two acutes. 


6 In the ſame manner in the word 7:6eire the firſt | 


& fyllable has a graver note, the other two the 
© ſame acute note. In xTurare the circumflex 


« is antithilated, for here again two ſyllables. 


= have the ſame tone: and in aToTpoCare 


the middle ſyllable does not receive the acute 


& Oy but the tone of yu NY is given to 


"he 


1 


« the zourth. “ Now. in ſetting our poetry to 
muſic, it never yet I believe was thought. neceſ- 
fary, that higher notes be aſſigned. to acuted than 
to graye. ſyllables, bat merely that the ſyl- 
lables which receive the ſtrongeſt accents be 
given to the | accented part of the muſical 
bar. It appears however from this paſſage, that 
the Greek muſicians were not always ſo ſcrupu- 
lous in accommodating notes to the proper tones 


of words; and from what follows, it ſeems they 
ſometimes took great | liberties with the meter alſo. 


The whole paſſage is indeed, as far as it goes, a 


pretty exact picture of modem vocal muſie, and 


ſeems 
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ſeems on firlt view; to make not i Tithe againſt 
Fartini's ideas of Greek muſic. "Yet" perhaps 
when alf things are well "conſidered, the repug⸗ 
nance will vaniſh: at leaſt no difficulty will re- 
main, but uhat may be removed by ſuppolition, 
and probabihty is all d& cin fobk for. When 
for inſfatice; Dionyfius tells us that the atcents 
were not Expreſſed in the ſame manner ii muſic 
as in common ſpeech, it were apparently no un- 
fair concluſon, that this was no more neteſfary 
in Greek than in modern mufic; and perhaps 
all the irregularities concerning meter to Which 
he alludes, might come within the boutids f 
Tartini's * meaſure, * 8 


Not homever to involve myſelf in theſe intri- 
| cacies, it is certain 1 b eee 


the n ire of this connexion mut Eng u acc 
the character of the muſic itſelf, Now the Greek 
eetry depending not at all upon the ſtrokes of 
accent for determining its rhythmus, but merely 
upon ſpace of time, marked only by the various 
founds of various ſyllables, could not require 
ſuch muſical accents ſo accommodated to the ac- 


centuation of words as modern languages de- 
man, 


n 
mand. Henee it is highly probable that Tar- 
fini is right in ſuppoſing the Greek muſic was 
not divided by regular bars like ours, and it 
ſeems moreover probable, that if any bars were 
uſed, they were not diſtinguiſhed by that accent 
or emphaſis which our muſic has on the firſt note 
of every bar. The invention of bars, or at leaſt 
of the mark of them, ſeems not very ancient. It 
appears not unlikely that the importance of ac- 
_ centuation to poetry in the modern European 
languages, gave riſe to that characteriſtic mark 
of our mulic the emphatical accent on the firſt 
note of every bar, and this circumſtance would 
naturally lead to the preſent regularity of our 
"a | 


F rom n the mere difference then it in | the connex- 
ion of their poetry with their muſic, if on no 
other account, the muſic of the Greeks muſt have 
differed widely from ours. And as there is the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon to ſuppoſe that their vocal mu- 
fic was greatly ſuperior to the beſt modern, ſo 
there ſees little room to doubt but the modern 
inſtrumental muſic is ſuperior to any they 
poſſeſſed; and that this ſuperiority ariſes not 
merely from the cauſe commonly aſſigned, the 
e of our inſtruments, It is indeed re- 

. 'pugnant, 
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Pugnant to all modern ideas of muſic purely in- | 
ſtrumental, to ſuppoſe that any could exiſt upon 
the plan of their vocal muſic ; yet that, they had, 
inſtrumental muſic, and good inſtrumental muſic, 
cannot be doubted . But we ſee no leſs a mu- 
fician than Tartini, almoſt aſſerting that the | 
moderns have no vocal muſic. Where indeed 
words are mere modes of ſound, the voice is a 


mere inſtrument, and there can be no muſic ra- 
_ tionally vocal. 


But how little connexion ſoever poetry and 
muſic may have in the works of modern com- 
poſers, their original affinity is no leſs evident in 
the accentual than in the metrical verſification, 
tho it is perhaps not of the ſame degree. Poetry, 
as we have obſerved, has two cadences ſimilar to 
the cadences of muſic. The Greeks, endowed 
with uncommon delicacy of ear, and ufing a 
moſt harmonious E menſtred their 

poet: cal 


#* Ka) N A Shiver mbaga;, ddt, ans; ona, TH rc 
U HerabeNe, & TH rg aD xp N (ces r ovpuPurias 
; Saua ira yg oA xIg, * irn hid yur par. Longin. 39.— 
Etiam organis, quibus ſermo exprimi non poteſt, -affici ani» 
mos in diyerſum habitum ſentiamus. Quinctil. Iaſt. or. I 10, 
Elli quoque organorum ſoni, quanquam verba non expri- 
munt, in alios tamen atque alios motus us ducerꝑnt audjtoręem. 
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poetical cadences like muſical cadetices by ſpace 
of time only. This ſpace they ſubdivided into 
thoſe ſmaller portions of time which are em- 
ployed in the pronynciation of ſyllables, and 
by which feet are conſtituted. Muſical caden- 
ces are in the ſame manner, yariouſly divided 
into notes of different length, only that mu- 
fic admits ſubdiviſions 1 of ſubdiviſions. 
Their verſe is made by a certain number of feet 
arranged in a certain order. It was not ſufficient | 
for the Gothic tribes,. whoſe language and fęel - 


ings were equally more coarſe, to meaſure the 


ſpace of time in their poetical cadences, unleſs 
it was alfo marked by the emphatical accent. 
Hence followed two very material conſequences: 


firſts meter as diſtinguiſhed from cadence, was 


8 effectually excluded from being a fundamental cir. 
cumſtance of their verſification; and ſecondly ta 


cadence itſelf a rift attention to proportionate 
ſpace of time was leſs requiſite. | 

In this view the difference between ancient and 
modern verſification appears in the cleareſt light 
poſt ble, The former depended upon cadences 
as genera, and upon meters as ſpecies. The lat- 
ter depends upon cadence only. Hence the me 
trical verſification admitted ſo many different 
forms of verſe, in Ge lame manner as mulic ad- 
mits 


I a > 
mits many varions diſpoſitions of Jonger arid ſhots 
xer notes; and hence the accentuab verſificationh 
is confined to thoſe two varieties, which the'twe 
cadences give. The biſhop. of Oxford ore s 
chat the extreme fimplicity in the conſtructtot vf 
of the Engliſh language Ras probably Been the 
cauſe that we were ſo long with6ue 4 regula 
grammar, Perhaps to à cauſe of the ſume kind 
may juſtly be imputed the want of ſyldem in mo 
dern verſification, for ſo many centuries, and in 
fo _ countries dan RG 0 8 
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Fromr the 1 — We Wilde 
ſions may be drawn, which; the rather differing 
bon opinions commonly-'held, cen yer precty 

It appears in the firſt place, that as our poeti- 
cal harmony differs in its fundamental principle 
from that of the Greeks and Romans, ſo the con- 
*nexjon between muſic and poetry cannot Sw ; 

on * laws with us and with them. 


: 11 ſeems moreover not in the nature of our 
poetry, to unite itſelf ſo cloſely with ſuch muſio 
es ſkall at the fame time excite or appeaſe the 

Paſſions, give the higheſt ſatisfaction to the ear, 
+; 4] SEP 5 8 and 


* 
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and bos ody confi with, but illuſtrate the hars 


mony of the verſe, - What connexion ſubſiſted 


between the accents of muſic and thoſe of ſpeech 


among the Greeks, does not, that I know, ap- 


pear from any of their, writings. . Whatever it 


might be, it ſeems. not likely to have been any 


great confinement to their muſical melodies ; and 
their poetical meters were purpoſely adapted to 
ſuch muſical meaſures as were equally ſuited to 
touch the paſſions. and delight the ear. Hence 
the various powers which we are informed their 
various poetical meaſures poſſeſſed independen tly 
of muſic: powers of which we can be litule jenſible 
for this plain reaſon, becauſe it is impoſſible for 
us to give to Greek verſe its juſt pronunciation. 


It ſhould ſeem farther, that the character which 


this circumſtance gave to their muſic was the 


cauſe why with them 'muſic had no conge g. 


with language but by means of verſification 1 
ſetting proſe to muſic, which has ſuccecded 


well _ us, We ee, to bave Hen no con- 
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If we. would follow nature at all in ſing 
either poetry or proſe to muſic, we muſt pay im- 


plicit regard to the accentuation of words : byt 
1 mag, it not e for the muſician at the 


lame 


Ta} 


awe time to accommodate the time of his notes 
to the meter, ſcarcely in our ſtile af muſic, even 
if the meter were regulated hy * ſtrict * 
thoſe of the Greek lyriſts. 

11 this/be allowed it folloms, be —_ ks 
muſicians have by no means deſerved all the cen- 
ſure with which various writers have loaded them. 
A laudable ambition to make their own art, mu- 
ſic merely as muſic, more pleaſing and affecting, 
firſt led them to deviate from the ſimple path of 
their predeceſſors. They found the poetry, per- 
haps of all the modern European languages, not 
ſufficiently adapted to that intimate union with 
muſic which many of them probably wiſhed | to 
accompliſh. They ran, it muſt be owned, 
into great extravagances; but theſe, and new 
extravagances often have that good fortune, 
received the ſanction of public applauſe. In 
proceſs of time however, the fate of all faſhions 
has attended them; they are now in a great mea. 
ſure exploded, the compoſers' extravagances hay- 
ing given way to another ſet of. extravagances 

which depend chieſly on the performer, and are 
commonly called graces. Theſe are alſo now 
generally conden ed, and with great reaſon, Yet 
amid all theſe extravagances will be found a clo. 


kr connexion between the muſical and poetical 
| accen- 


n 


accentuation than moſt ſeem aware of. A good 


[6] 
muſician: cannot but have an ear for poetical ar- 
mony, and with that he ſcarcely could offend in 
any great degree againſt the | poetical accentua - 
tion. In very flow movements indeed, or where 
a very complex diviſion of the time is uſed, the 
mufical accentuation being leſs ſtrongly marked, 


its adaption to the poetical is leſs attended to: 


but in the beſt ſongs of the more ſimple kind, 


Englimm as well as Italian; in che beſt comic 


operas ; in the works of Piccini in particular, | 
and, I may add in the Padlock of our country: 
man Dibden, there is" s" perhaps in general nearly 


as cloſe a connexion between the muſic and the 


poetry, and as much expreſſion in the former as 


tlie pteſent ſtate of European verlification will 
admit. Tartini therefore had good reaſon to ſay, 


«" Produce me a poet, who ist alſo a philoſopher, 


% and will perform his part: then, and not till 


„ then, 1; even I, will undertake as a muſician 
© to perform mine : that is, by the union of 


poetry with mufic, to work all the effects which 


we are aſſured w.re produced by the great Greek 
muſicians, in whom the three characters, of mu- 


ſician, port and Philoſopher. were ene . 


united, | | ; V Wy . 5 5 70 


DID 
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ID the foregoing obſervations | concert, the 
Engliſh; language only, neglected, as that 


hes been, I ſhould; neither think I had gone | 


much in explaining its harmony, nor be yery ſo- 
licitous about the conſequences of having. main- 
tained different opinions from thoſe who had at- 
tempted the ſame, thing before me. But when I 


conſider the numberleſs paſſages of ancient au- 1 


thors which have hitherto-puzzled the moſt labo- 
rious of the learned, and which this eſſay, if its 
principles be juſt, will make perfectly ealy ; 


when I conſider the number and the reputation 


of the modern writers whoſe tenets it - flatly con- 
tradicts ; when I conſider that it is calculated 
io teach the moſt learned what they have hitherto 


fo much ſought in vain, and what ſome of them 


| have grown old -in attempting to teach others ; 


when I view the wide field which it opens for ex: : 


plaining the harmony of all living languages, 


and for new conjectures concerning that of choſe 


which are no longer ſpoken, I am abaſked at the 
thought of having taken ſo much upon myſelf. 
Let on the other band, when, 1 conſider that in 
what relates to the learned languages I am ſup- 
ported by every paſſage of every author with 


which my little reading has brought me acquaint- 


ed; and that from the ſobereſt conviction of my 


a ” 
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eee 
what 1 have advanced in general relating to our 


than to demand complete information about every 
thing, without the trouble of thinking for him: 
Elf, 1 do hot deſpair but he may habe found 
what will in a gfeat meaſure attone for every des 
fe. If the work ſhould appear fo far deſerving 
of favor as to require a ſecond edition, I ſhall 


2 2 af 2125 attention, 


own language, I an emboldened to ſubmit my 
opinions to public conſideration. I am very ſeri- 


ſible that the ihaccuracies and incompleteneſs of 
the work will afford imple room fo exerciſe the 


tandot of the feader. Yer if he be of a. diſpoſi- 


tion to Ve entertained by any inquities of the 


kind, and rather to defire new matter for thought 


eſteem myſelf highly obliged to amy who will 
communicate, thrõ the bookſeller, ſuch remarks - 
2s may tend to render i it in any ehe note wors 
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